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Haines,  John  C. 


Washington  -  soldier 
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Soloist  for  Lincoln 
Watches  Son  Play 

Family  of  Civil  War  Veteran 
Keeps  ,_His  .Music  Alive  ,, 

Seventy-eight  years  ago  a  nine- 
teen-year-old bugler  of  the  19th 
Ohio  Regiment  stood  up  to  play 
a  cornet  solo  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 
That  was  in  1861,  shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  19th  and  104th  Ohio 
Regiments  were  being  reviewed  by 
the  President. 

On  Sunday  that  same  bugler, 
now  97  and  one  of  the  oldest 
G.A.R.  veterans  in  Michigan,  sat 
in  the  Scovel  Memorial  Presby- 
terian Church  to  listen  to  the 
Young  Men's  Bible  Class  sixty- 
piece  symphony  orchestra,  in 
which  his  son  was  playing. 

The  veteran  is  John  C.  Haines, 
of  3752  Hogarth,  a  bass  viol  player 
for  many  years  in  the  old  Empire 
Theater  in  Detroit.  Today  his  son 
plays  the  same  instrument,  on 
which  Haines  can  still  make 
music. 

The  symphony  gives  concerts 
under  the  direction  of  Dave  Castel, 
the  proceeds  helping  underprivi- 
leged boys  to  take  summer  vaca- 
tion at  Camp  Jeffrey,  near  Lake 
Louise,  Mich. 
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ANOTHER   SNAI'-SHOT  AT  LINCOLN. 

The  well-told  story  in  a  recent  Evangelist  of 
a  visit  to  that  great,  good  man  shortly  after 
his  election  to  the  Presidency,  recalls  a  similar 
privilege  which  fell  to  me  not  far  from  the 
same  time,  November,  1860. 

I  was  spending  a  day  at  Springfield  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hale,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  he  took  me  up  into  that 
room  in  the  State  House  where  I  had  my  only 
sight  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  lifetime.  Four 
years,  later,  I  saw  his  dead  body  lying  in  state 
in  thftti'eame  building,  and  I  stood  beside  Dr. 
Gurley  at  the  door  of  the  tomb  into  which  it 
was  reverently  borne  by  the  guard  of  honor 
that  had  attended  it  from  the  National  Capital. 

Mr.  H^le  had  been  twenty  years  in  that  pas- 
toral charge,  and  he  loved  Lincoln  as  did  all 
who  had  ,so  good  opportunity  to  know  him. 

He  gave  me  some  illustrations  of  the  hold 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  on  the  hearts  of  his 
"plain  people,"  as  shown  by  visits  to  him  in 
that  room  in  the  State  House. 

An  Indiana  "Hoosier, "  migrating  through 
Illinois  to  Iowa  or  Kansas,  left  his  "prairie 
schooner"  with  his  wife  sitting  in  it  at  a 
point  in  full  view  of  a  window  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's room,  while  he  went  up  to  that  room, 
and  was  of  course  just  as  cordially  received  as 
any  conspicuous  man  would  have  been. 

After  a  little  talk  he  went  to  tjae  window, 
anl  looking  down  into  the  grounds,  asked 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  come  to  the  window  and  tell 
him  what  kind  of  a  tree  that  was  to  which  he 
pointed.  When  that  question  had  been  an- 
swered according  to  the  best  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
botanical  knowledge  and  belief,  the  man  pointed 
to  the  wagon  in  which  he  had  left  his  wife — 
the  "prairie  schooner"  aforesaid — and  asked: 
"Do  you  see  that  woman?" 

"Yes." 

"Wall,  she's  my  wife;  I  promised  to  show 
you  to  her;  and  while  you've  been  lookin'  at 
that  tree,  she's  been  lookin'  at  you.  " 

On  another  day,  two  rustic  boys  made  their 
way  to  that  room,  and  one  of  them  said  to 
Mr.  Lincoln:  "They  hai  a  story  out  our  way 
that  you'd  been  pizened;  and  we  was  comin' 
to  town  to-day,  an'  dad  told  us  to  find  out  if 
'twas  so.  He  told  us  to  tell  you  to  look  out 
what  ye  eat  now-days.  Don't  ye  eat  nothin' 
only  what  yer  old  woman  cooks  for  ye. ' ' 

A  matronly  woman  living  some  twenty  miles 
away,  whose  husband  had  [sometimes  been  a 
client  of  the  Springfield  attorney,  visited  him 
in  that  room,  and  said:  "Mr.  Lincoln,  I  have 
come  to  remind  you  of  something  you  said  to 
me  many  years  ago.     You  arrived  at  our  house 


one  afternoon,  and  when  I  asked  if  you  had 
had  dinner,  you  said  that  you  had  not,  but  did 
not  wish  me  to  take  any  trouble ;  a  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk  would  be  all  you  needed. 

"I  prepared  somewhat  more  than  that, setting 
upon  the  table  such  a  plain  repast  as  I  could 
prepare  in  a  few  minutes. 

"When  I  called  you  to  the  table  and  remarked 
that  I  would  gladly  have  prepared  a  better 
meal,  but  did  not  like  to  keep  a  hungry  man 
waiting  so  long,  you  replied:  'Madam,  this  is 
good  enough  for  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates. '  "  She  rightly  judged  that  to  be  a  good 
time  to  remind  him  of  his  unconsciously  pro- 
phetic remark.  H.  A.  N. 
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HALE,   J.   M. 


Springfield,    111, 


Played  With  Lincoln 


J.  M.  Hale,  86  years  old,  demon- 
strating the  way  that  he.  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  "knuckled  down." 
Mr.  Hale,  as  a  boy  in  Springfield. 
111.,  played  with  Robert  Lincoln  and 
on  many  occasions  "Honest  Abe," 
who  at  that  time  was  a  country  at- 
torney, would  join  them  in  shoot- 
ing marbles.       /?£3   — /  0  £  0 
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HALE,  JOHN  H. 


Springfield,    111. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  LIKED 
TO  PLAY  MARBLES  WITH 
BOYS,  MINNESOTAN,  SAYS 


Austin,  Minn.,  Feb.  11. — Abraham 
Lincoln  liked  to  participate  in  a  good 
same  of  marbles  with  the  youngsters 
of  Springfield,  111. 

John  H.  Hale,  S6  years  old,  of  Axis-  : 
tin,  a  schoolmate  of  Lincoln's  son, 
Robert  Lincoln,  today  told  a  gather- 
ing at  the  weekly  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  Austin  Kiwanis  club  that  the 
Springfield  lawyer  "took  a  keen  de- 
light in  joining  the  youngsters  play- 
ing marbles"  in  the  street. 

Mr.  Hale  declared  Lincoln  would 
make  it  his  place  often  to  stop  on  his 
way  to  and  from  his  office  in  Spring- 
field either  to  watch  or  join  the  boys 
in  their  marble  game. 

"Lincoln  was  always  on  time,"  Mr. 
Hale  said,  "I  remember  the  time  his 
lunch  was  not  quite  ready  and  he  had 
an  appointment  at  the  office  and  he 
came  down  the  street  eating  a  sand- 
wich out  of  one  hand  and  a  piece  of 
pie  out  of  the  othejr.'i 


Halm,  Miss  Prances 


Columbus  -  on  way  to  Washington 
Funeral 


Remembers 


Miss   Frances   Halm,   91,    shows 
pictures  of  the  Ohio  Capitol  Build-    j 
ing    where    as    a    child    she    saw 
Abraham  Lincoln  shortly  after  he    \ 
was   elected   President  and  again 
after  he  was  assassinated. 

Woman  Here 
Twice  Viewed 

esident 



Miss  Frances  Halm 
Recalls  Olden  Days 
in  Ohio  Capital 


Abraham  L  i  n  c  o  1  n,  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  martyred  President,  were 
seen  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Ohio 
capitol  building  at  Columbus  by 
Miss  Frances  Halm,  now  91  years 
old,  of  815  East  Eighth  Street. 

She  tells  the  story:  "Abraham 
Lincoln  stopped  in  Columbus  en 
route  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  be 
inaugurated  President.  They  did 
not  dismiss  the  schools  in  those 
days  as  they  do  now  when  promi- 
nent persons  come  to  town.  But 
I  persuaded  another  girl  to  play 
hookey  and  the  two  of  us  ran 
away  from  school  to  see  Lincoln. 


HEARD  VOICE 

"He  was  greeting  friends  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  capitol  and  we 
climbed  high  above  and  hung 
over  the  balustrade  and  watched 
him  shake  hands  with  people.  We 
could  hear  his  voice— a  kind,  deep 
voice — but  we  were  too  far  away 
to  hear  what  he  said. 

"After  he  was  killed,  his  casket 
was  brought  to  Columbus  on  the 
way  to  Springfield,  111.  He  lay 
in  state  in  the  same  rotunda.  My 
father  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
led  me  up  the  steps  and  I  saw 
Lincoln  in  his  casket,  but  he  did 
not  look  natural  to  me." 

Miss  Halm  remembers  the  po- 
litical parades  of  the  time.  "The 
marchers  usually  wound  by  our 
house,"  she  recalled.  "They  car- 
ried kerosene  torches  and  wore 
cloaks  over  their  clothes  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  dropping  oil. 
I  remember  I  used  to  run  out  of 
the  house  and  shout  'Hooray  for 
Lincoln!  Hooray  for  Lincoln!'" 
SAW  OTHERS 

Besides  Lincoln,  Miss  Halm 
saw  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Wil- 
liam McKinley,  William  H.  Taft 
and  Warren  G.  Harding.  She  re- 
members that  when  McKinley 
was  governor  of  Ohio,  he  used  to 
turn  as  he  approached  the  capi- 
tol, in  about  the  spot  where  the 
McKinley  monument  now  stands, 
and  wave  to  his  wife  who  was 
watching  him  from  a  window  in 
their  suite  in  the  Neil  House. 

Miss  Halm  came  to  Long  Beach 
in  1913  from  Columbus.  She  is 
active  in  the  First  Methodist 
Church. 
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Hamblin,   J.  R. 


A  Reminiscence. 

Editor    National    Tribune:        I     will 
relate  a  little  remembrance   of  Presi-  i 
derit  Lincoln  in   1862-63  at  an  exhibi-  : 
tion  of  laying-  a  pontoon  bridge  across  I 
'  the    river    near     the     Navy     Yard     at  ; 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  presence  of 
President    Lincoln   and    Cabinet.      Our 
band    furnished     the    music,    and    we 
laid    the    bridge ,  with    21    boats,     first  i 
in  common  time,  then  quick  time  and  | 
double-quick  time,   taking   us   just    15  ' 
minutes  to  do  it  in  double-quick  time, 
and    each    time    we    dismantled    every 
part     of     the     bridge     before     starting 
again.      I    was    that    day    acting    Ser- 
geant,   and   stood   by   a   pile   of   planks 
that    covered    the    bridge    when    con- 
j  structed.      Some    of   the    planks    were 
quite  heavy,  being  soaked   with  water, 
i  and  President  Lincoln  came  up  to  me 
1  after    noticing    the     men     carry    these 
planks  to  the  bridge,  and  said,  "Those 
planks    are    quite    heavy,"    and    took  | 
'one   off  the   pile   and    placed   it   unde,r  | 
:  his    right    arm    as    the    men    did,    and  ( 
remarked   to  me   that  if  I  could   con-  I 
ceive  some  way   to   extract  the   water 
out   of   them    he   thought   they   would 
be  handled  easier,  arjd  the  men  would 
not   bend   so    to   the   left  when   carry-  j 
ing  them.      After  we   had  thrown  the  i 
bridge      together      three      times,      our  \ 
Colonel,     C.     B.     Stewart,     asked     the 
President    to    stop    until    we    had    our 
dress    parade,    but   the    President    de- 
clined,    saying     the     men     had     done 
nicely  and  must  be  tired,  and  to  give 
them    their   suppers  eind    let  them   go 
to    bed      at   the    proper   time.      In   re- 
sponse to  the  President's  remarks  we 
sent     up     three     loud    cheers.— J.     R. 


Hamblin,  Granville,  Vt. 
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Hamilton,  John  Edgar 


Greensburg,  *nd. 


Hoosier  Who  Saw 
Lincoln  Is  Dead 


Greensburg  Man,  87,  Wit- 
nessed Post-Election 
*         Event. 


Greensburg,  Ind.,  June  18. — 
(Special) — The  last  Decatur  coun- 
ty man  who  saw  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  believed  to  have  passed  with  the 
death  today  of  Thomas  Edgar 
Hamilton,  87  years  old,  Decatur 
county  farmer  and  civic  leader. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  born 
near  here  to  Thomas  George  and 
Eliza  Jane  Lewis  Hamilton,  was 
taken  to  Greensburg  to  see  Lincoln 
when  his  train  stopped  here  on  his 
post-election  trip  to  Washington. 
This  incident  resulted  later  in  a 
continued  interest  in  the  Civil  War 
President,  and  he  acquired  a  large 
library  of  Lincolniana. 

Mr.  Hamilton  served  one  term 
on  the  Decatur  county  Council  and 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  which  built  Decatur  Coun- 
ty Memorial  Hospital  in  1921. 

Surviving  is  one  daughter,  Miss 
Florence  M.  Hamilton. 
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Hamilton,    Thomas  B. 


A 


Stalwart  Republican  Cast 
First  Ballot  for  Lincoln 


U.  S.  Senator  David  A.  Reed,  right,  and  State  Senator  Harry  B. 
Scott,  left,  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor,  greet  Thomas  B.  Hamil- 
ton, 96,  of  Bellefonte,  who  cast  his  first  ballot  for  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  1861  and  has  voted  the  straight  Republican  ticket  ever  since.  When 
introduced  to  Senator  Reed,  the  aged  man,  who  is  the  only  Civil  War 
veteran  remaining  in  Bellefonte,  said:  "I'm  going  to  the  polls  on 
November  6  and  mark  an  X  in  the  Republican  square.  We  need 
more  men  like  you  in  Washington."  The  candidates  were  in  Belle- 
fonte on  Tuesday  for  a  large   Republican  rally. 
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HANCOCK,    MRS.    MARY  E.   &  OTHERS 


Several  Citizens  Recall  Their 

Meetings  With  Martyred 

President. 

In  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen 
Abraham  Lincoln  lived  again 
Thursday. 

Syracuse  joined  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  in  the  celebration  of  his 
birthday  anniversary  as  officialdom 
and  many  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment paused  in  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

Thousands  of  happy  school  chil- 
dren, their  ears  still  ringing-  with 
quotations  from  his  memorable 
Gettysburg  address,  as  recited  at 
general  exercises  Wednesday,  were 
freed  from  classes  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  "Honest  Abe." 

Banks  ere  closed,  all  federal  bu- 
reaus suspended  operations  and 
city,  state  and  federal  officials  were 
given  a  day  of  freedom.  Although 
many  downtown  stores  were  open, 
there  hovered  over  the  entire  city 
a  spirit  of  loving  tribute. 

Memories  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
he  was  seen  by  individual  Syr- 
acusans  and  by  the  city  proper 
stalked  through  Syracuse  in  a  series 
of  brilliant  patterns. 

There  were  the  veterans  of  the. 
Civil  War,  their  ranks  thinned  bjj 
time,  to  recount  the  Lincoln  the.f 
kew  as  their  commander-in-chie 
whom  they  remembered  as  ts£ 
gaunt,  black-garbed  figure  whose 
appearance  approached  the  gro- 
tesque as  he  rode  the  battle  lines. 

There  were  the  members  of  gen- 
erations passed,  who  recalled  that 
grieving  gathering  in  Hanover  sq. 
in  1865  when  the  city  joined  in 
memorial  services  to  the  martyred 
president,  assassinated  a  few  days 
before  while  watching  a  play  in 
Ford's  Theater,  Washington. 

In  the  offices  of  the  Onondaga 
Historical  building  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  fatal  night's  per- 
formance, picked  up  in  Lincoln's 
box    by    the    father    of    George    G. 


Fryer,  shares  a  place  of  honor  with 
the  Wack-fringed  flag  which 
draped  the  president's  casket  when 
it  was  taken  back  to  Springfield, 
111. 

The  multiple  aspects  of  Lincoln's 
life  were  recalled  by  those  individ- 
uals who   had  known  him. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hancock,  308  Gif- 
ford  St.,  remembered  his  kindness, 
the  unlimited  depths  of  his  sym- 
pathy. She'  was  in  the  president's 
car  when  she  rode  from  Annapolis 
Junction  to  Baltimore  on  April  18, 
1864,  returing'  from  the  soldier  hos- 
pital where  he  first  husband,  John 
M.  Mason,  had  died.  Lincoln  con- 
versed with  her  alleviating  her  grief 
with   his  gentle  words. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Edward 
H.  Boutelle,  4403  S.  Salina  St.,  Civil 
War  vet,  is  Lincoln's  bxrthday,  for 
it  also  marks  his  own  birthday  cele- 
bration. Mr.  Boutelle  is  87  years 
old  today. 

The  tragic  death  of  Lincoln  is 
poignant  in  the  memory  of  William 
E.  Widrick,  a  member  of  Root  post, 
G.A.R.,  who  was  in  Ford's  Theater 
the  night  the  great  emancipator 
was  felled  by  a  bullet  from  the 
smoking  revolver  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth.  Later  he  was  detailed  to 
the  company  which  sought  the 
assassin  the  vicinity  of  Washington. 

Another  Syracusan,  Nelson  -  G. 
Vandeburgh,  commander  of  Lilly 
post,  G.A.R.,  was  with  the  Sixteenth 
New  York  cavalry,  which  captured 
Booth,  and  it  was  a  member  of  his 
company  who  shot  Booth  after  he 
had   been  trapped   in   a   barn. 
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i     lis,    -ennis 


Kentucky 


KNEW  LINCOLN 
FROM  HIS  BIRTH 

Dennis  Hanks,  Cousin  of  the 
Emancipator,  Has  Left  Record 
of  the  Early  Days  in  the  Hum- 
ble Little  Kentucky  Log  Cabin. 


WEDDINGS  and  births  al- 
ways attract  attention,  so  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  marriage  of  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  the  parents 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  advent 
into  the  world  of  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator were  not  without  exception. 

It  was  always  the  proud  boast  of 
Kev.  Edward  .Head,  a  Methodist 
minister  and  likewise  a  carpenter,  that 
he  performed  the  ceremony  that  united 
Abraham  Lincoln's  parents  in  mar- 
riage. In  telling  of  the  bridal  couple 
and  the  feast,  he  said: 

"Nancy  Hanks  was  a  fresh-looking 
girl,  I  should  say  past  twenty.  Tom 
was  a  respectable  mechanic,  who  could 
take  his  choice;  and  she  was  to  be 
treated  with  respect.  I  was  at  the  in- 
fare  given  by  John  H.  Parrott,  her 
guardian — and  it  was  only  girls  with 
money  who  had  had  guardians  appoint- 
ed by  the  court.  Our  table  was  of 
I  puncheons  cut  from  the  solid  logs,  and 
they  were  the  cabin's  floor  next  day. 
We  had  bear  meat,  venison,  wild  tur- 
key, ducks'  eggs,  wild  and  tame — so 
common  that  you  could  buy  them  at 
two  bits  a  bushel — maple  sugar,  swung 
I  on  a  string,  to  bite  off  for  coffee  or 
whisky ;  sirup  in  big  gourds,  peach  and 
honey;  a  sheep  that  the  two  families 
barbecued  whole  over  coals  of  wood 
burned  in  a  pit,  and  covered  with 
green  boughs  to  keep  in  the  juices ; 
and  a  race  for  the  whisky  bottle." 

Another  guest  at  the  wedding  was 

ristopher  Columbus  Graham,  who 
livtt  to  be  more  than  one  hundred 
years  old.  In  explaining  his  presence 
\t  the  festivities,  Graham  said : 

"You  see,  I  was  out  hunting  roots 
for  medicines,  and  I  just  went  to  the 
wedding  to  get  a  good  supper — and  I 
got  it.  Tom  Lincoln  was  a  carpenter, 
and  a  good  one  for  those  days,  when  a 
cabin  was  built  mostly  with  an  ax. 
It  didn't  have  a  nail  or  a  bolt  or  a 
hinge  in  it — only  leathers  and  pins  to 
the  door.  There  wasn't  any  glass, 
either,  except  what  you  might  find  in 
bottles  or  watches  and  spectacles,  if 
they  owned  them.  But  Tom  Lincoln 
had  the  best  set  of  tools  in  the  whole 
county." 

Dennis  Hanks,  Lincoln's  cousin  and 
playmate,  takes  up  the  story : 

"When  Nancy  married  Tom  he  was 
working  in  a  carpenter  shop.  It  wasn't 
j  Tom's  fault  he  couldn't  make  a  living 
by  his  trade;  there  was  scarcely  any 
money  in  the  country.  So  Tom  took 
up  some  land — mighty  poor  land,  but 
the  best  he  could  get  when  he  hadn't 
much  to  trade  for  it. 


cousin.  You  bet  I  was  tickled  to 
death.  Babies  wasn't  as  common  aa 
blackberries  in  the  woods  of  Kentucky. 

"I  rolled  up  and  slept  in  a  bearskin 
that  night  by  the  fireplace,  so  I  could 
see  the  little  fellow  when  he  cried,  and 
Tom  had  to  get  up  and  tend  to  him. 
Nancy  let  me  hold  him  pretty  soon. 

"Folks  often  ask  me  if  Abe  was  a 
good-looking  baby.  Well,  now,  he 
looked  just  like  any  other  baby  at  first 
— like  red  cherry  pulp  squeezed  dry. 
And  he  didn't  improve  as  he  grew  old- 
er. Abe  never  was  much  for  looks.  I 
recollect  how  Tom  joked  about  Abe's 
long  legs  when  he  was  toddling  about 
the  cabin.  He  grew  out  of  his  clothes 
faster  than  Nancy  could  make  them 

"After  .he  could  walk  Abe  never  gav€ 
Nancy  any  trouble,  except  to  keep  hirr 
in  clothes.  Most  of  the  time  we  went 
barefoot.  Did  you  ever  wear  a  wet 
buckskin  glove?  Well,  moccasins 
weren't  any  protection  against  the  wet 
For  snow,  birch  bark  with  hickory  barb 
soles,  strapped  over  yarn  socks,  beat 


"Nancy  Let  Me  Hold  Him  Pretty  Soon." 

buckskin  all  hollow.  Abe  and  me  got 
pretty  handy  contriving  things  that 
way.  And  Abe,  about  as  soon  as  he 
was  weaned,  was  right  out  in  the 
woods,  fishing  in  the  creek,  setting 
traps  for  rabbits  and  muskrats,  going 
on  coon-hunts  with  Tom  and  me  and 
the  dogs,  following  up  bees  to  find  the 
bee  trees,  and  dropping  corn  for  his 
pappy.  It  was  a  mighty  interesting 
life  for  a  boy,  but  there  was  a  good 
many  chances  that  he  wouldn't  live 
to  grow  up." 

So,  taken  all  in  all,  even  admitting 
the  dignity  conferred  on  Tom  Lin- 
coln's bride  by  the  possession  of  a 
guardian,  it  was  a  lowly  chronicle — 
this  of  the  backwoods  wedding  and  the 
children's  log-cabin  birth.  But  it  has 
been  the  story  of  the  origins  of  hun- 
dreds of  other  Americans,  who,  like 
their  most  famous  exemplar,  have  ris- 
en by  the  sheer  force  of  their  energy 
and  brains  to  positions  commanding 
the  respect  of  those  born  to  the  earth's 
richest  comforts  and  most  lavish  lux- 


"Tom  and  Nancy  lived  on  a  farm 
about  two  miles  from  us  when  Abe 
was  born,"  Dennis  Hanks  recalled.  "I 
recollect  Tom  coming  over  to  our 
house  one  cold  morning  in  February 
and  saying,  kind  of  slow: 

"  'Nancy's  got  a  boy  baby.' 

"Mother  got   flustered   and  hurried 

up  her  work  to  go  over  and  look  after 

the  little  fellow;   but  I  didn't    have 

nothing  to  wait  for,  so  I  cut  and  run 

I  the  whole  two  miles  to  see  my  new 


uries. 

And  there  is  this  to  be  said  of  it: 
That  Lincoln's  emancipation  of  the 
poor  blacks  was  not  the  only  freedom 
he  gained  for  humanity  through  his  ca- 
reer. He  had  the  cabin  of  his  birth 
flung  in  his  teeth  many  a  time  before 
his  home  was  the  nation's  most  covet- 
ed place  of  residence.  After  that,  no 
son  of  poverty  need  take  shame  for 
the  humble  roof  that  sheltered  him  in 
infancy. 


Hanks,   L.  A. 


Janesville,    111. 


Retired  Bank  Head  and 
Friend  of  Lincoln  Dies 

Took  delight  in  telling  about  night  he  tried  to 
sleep  with  President,  but  failed. 


Madison,  Wis.,  Dec.  19.— L.  S. 
Hanks,  87  years  old,  retired  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Bank,  Madison, 
and  world's  greatest  authority  on  the 
slumbering  activities  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  died  at  his  home  here  this 
afternoon. 

The  State  bank  was  the  first  fin- 
ancial institution  of  its  kind  to  be 
organized  in  Wisconsin  and  is  still 
one  of  the  financial  headquarters  of 
the  capital  city.  Mr.  Hanks  entered 
the  bank  as  a  youth,  worked  to  the 
top  and  remained  as  its  president  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Hanks  took  keen  delight  in 
telling  of  the  night  in  1859  when  he 
tried  to  sleep  with  Abraham  Lincoln 
— but  failed,  because  -  the  angular 
statesman  snored  so  loudly  and 
threshed  his  legs  about  when  he 
slept. 

At  the  time  of  the  sleeping  inci- 
dent, Hanks,  a  youth  of  21,  was  stay- 
ing at  the  home  of  an  uncle,  William 
Tallman,  at  Janesville.  Lincoln  stay- 
ed at  the  Tallman  home  when  he 
came  to  Janesville  to  make  a  speech. 
When  the  family  instructed  Hanks 
that  he  would  be  forced  to  sleep  on 
the  lounge  because  Mr.  Lincoln  had 


the  only  spare  bed,  Lincoln  over- 
heard the  conversation  and  invited 
Hanks  to  sleep  with  him.  Then  the 
trouble  began,  Mr.  Hanks  related 
shortly  before  his  death. 

"I  lay  at  the  back  of  the  bed  and 
believe  that  I  went  to  sleep,"  Mr. 
Hanks  recounted.  "I  was  awakened 
when  Lincoln  came  to  bed,  but  I  lay 
there  and  pretended  to  be  asleep., 

"Lincoln  was  quiet  for  about  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  and  apparently  he 
went  right  to  sleep.  He  peemed  to 
be  very  nervous  while  he  slept.  His 
body  twitched  and  jerked  spasmodi- 
cally, and  every  time  he  moved  he 
touched  me.  Also  there  were  audi- 
ble sounds  of  sleep.  He  and  Tall- 
man were  both  strong  abolitionists 
and  perhaps  his  conversation  with 
Tallman  that  night  had  made  him 
nervous.  Finally  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer  and  went  out  into  the  hall, 
where  I  slept  the  rest  of  the  night." 


• 
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HAMS,    L.    3. 
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INCOLN'S  ROOMMATE  DEAD 


L.  S.  Hanks  Often   Declared  Eman- 
cipator Kicked    Him  Out  of   Bed. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

MADISON,  Wis.,  Dec.  17.— Lucien  S. 
Hanks,  87,  a  pioneer  banker  of  Madison 
and  the  man  who  was  kicked  out  of  bed 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  died  here  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  Hanks's  experience  with  the 
Emancipator  was  in  1859.  He  was  at 
the  home  of  "William  Talman,  an  uncle, 
at  Janesvllle,  ana  was  to  have  shared  a 
bed  with  Lincoln,  a  visitor  at  Janesville. 
Mr.  Hanks,  then  21,  had  retired  early 
and  was  awakened  when  Lincoln  came 
into  the  room  and  went  to  bed. 

"That  long,  gaunt  man,"  Mr.  Hanks 
used  to  relate,  "was  so  nervous  that  he 
twitched  and  tossed  and  kicked  and 
snored  until,  in  desperation,  I  went  out 
into  the  hall  and  made  a  bed  on  the 
floor,  where  I  slept  the  rest  of  the 
night." 
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;anks,  Lucien  H. 


Tried  to  sleep  with  Lincoln 
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"I  Slept  With  Lincoln 

Lucien  S.  Hanks'  Nighttime  Experience 

By    LUCIEN    S.    HANKS 
REPORTED  BY  FRED  L.  HOLMES 


JUCIEN  S.  HANKS,  who  gave  me 
this  authorized  statement  of  his 
reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, is  now  eighty-seven  years 
of  age.  When  I  interviewed  him  in  July, 
1925,  he  was  in  good  health  and  the  marvel 
was  the  retentiveness  of  his  memory  on  this 
and  many  other  events  of  importance  in 
which  he  was ,  either  an  onlooker  or  a 
participant.  He  was  born  on  May  8, 
1838,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Mount  Washington  Col- 
legiate Institute  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Hanks  met  Mr. 
Lincoln  at  Janesville,  Wis- 
consin, on  his  visit  there 
October  1,  1859,  following 
the  day  after  his  famous 
agricultural  address  at  the 
Milwaukee  State  Fair. 
Hanks  was  a  young  man, 
but  he  was  like  a  watchdog 
in  the  sun,  with  eyes  half- 
shut,  yet  all  observant. 
His  statement  of  events 
which  transpired  assumes 
historical  importance,  be- 
cause it  brings  to  light 
some  of  the  human  traits 
of  Lincoln.  He  was  jolly  in 
company  with  younger 
people;  he  was  nervous 
after  his  speaking  efforts 
and  when  he  slept  he  was 
exceedingly  restless. 

After  the  incident  re- 
lated below,  Mr.  Hanks, 
in  March,  1860,  came  to 
Madison  and  was  ap- 
pointed teller  of  the  state 


bank,  which  was  the  first 
state  bank  organized  in 
Wisconsin  under  the  gen- 
eral banking  law  of  1852. 
In  1865  he  was  elected 
cashier  and  subsequently 
vice-president.  In  1890 
he  was  chosen  president 
and  held  this  position  un- 
til his  retirement  in  1920. 

By  Lucien  S.  Hanks 
Well  do  I  remember, 
when  as  a  youth  of  twenty- 
one,  I  first  saw  Abraham 
Lincoln — and  tried  to  sleep 
with  him.  I  could  not 
forget  the  incident  though 
I  were  to  live  to  be  the 
age  of  Methuselah.  It  is 
more  than  sixty-five  years 
ago  and  yet  the  event  is 
as  indelibly  imprinted  up- 
on my  memory  as  it  was 
the  day  of  its  occurrence. 
It  was  in  the  autumn 
of  1859  at  the  home  of  my 
uncle,  William  M.  Tall- 
man,  at  Janesville,  Wis- 
consin. I  was  staying  there 
at  the  time  with  his  son 
Edgar,  a  boy  a  year  older 
than  I,  and  visiting  a  good 
deal  with  his  sister  "Gussie,"  about  my  own 
age.  It  was  one  year  after  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  and  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
come  to  Janesville,  returning  from  the 
State  Fair  at  Milwaukee,  to  speak  on 
political  issues  of  the  day.  As  I  now  recall, 
it  was  his  last  visit  to  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  guest  at  the  Tallman 
home  and  I  remember  the  impressions  when 
I  first  met  him.  He  was  in  the  house  talking 
with  Mr.  Tallman,  a  well-to-do  and  promi- 
nent lawyer  of  Southern  Wisconsin.  When  I 
entered  the  room  and  saw  him  I  thought  to 


William  A.  Tullman  home  as  it  appeared  at    time  of  Lincoln's  visit  at  Jo 


myself,   "What  a  homely  cove  he  is,"  an 
expression    the    boys    used    at    that    time. 
"This  is  Master  Hanks,"  said  Mr.  Tail- 
man  in  introducing  me. 

"Hanks!  That's  a  name  familiar  to  me, 
my  boy,"  responded  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  did 
not  understand  what  he  meant  by  referring 
so  intimately  to  the  name  of  "Hanks," 
but  I  afterward  learned  that  it  was  also 
the  name  of  his  mother's  family.  So  far  as 
I  know,  however,  the  two  families  were 
not  related. 

Probably  it  was  because  of  his  homely 
countenance  that  I  remember  so  vividly 
his  appearance.  On  that  occasion  Mr. 
Lincoln  wore  a  black  frock  coat,  dark  stock 
tie,  black  vest,  thick  heavy  boots  with 
double  soles  and  his  feet  Were  as  big  as  an 
elephant's.  He  wore  a  black  slouch  hat. 
I  do  not  know  what  he  carried  in  the  old- 
fashioned  carpetbag  he  had  with  him,  but 
one  thing  was  a  nightgown,  which  he  wore 
that  night  when  I  tried  to  sleep  with  him. 
He  was  scrupulously  clean  in  his  personal 
habits  and  appearance. 

There  are  some  other  incidents  of  that 
evening  which  I  recall.  Sometime  after 
the  introduction  I  remember  that  Aunt 
Emeline  told  me  I  would  have  to  sleep  on 
the  sofa  that  night  because  of  visitors.  I 
had  thought  the  remark  had  passed  un- 
noticed by  others.  But  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
got  back  from  his  speech  that  evening,  he 
touched  Aunt  Emeline  on  the  shoulder  and 
said:  "The  boy  and  I  will  get  along  together 
all  right;  he  and  I  will  sleep  together."  He 
had  evidently  overheard  what  Aunt  Emeline 
had  said  to  me  earlier  in  the  evening. 

Before  the  speech  Mr.  Lincoln  visited 

with  the  entire  family.     During  the  early 

evening    "Gussie"    and    her   mother    went 

into  the  parlor  and  "Gussie"  sat  down  on 

the  sofa.    Soon  Mr.  Lincoln  went  into  the 

parlor  and  I  followed,  because  I  wanted  to 

be  near  the  girl,  she  was  so  beautiful,  and 

I  was  in  love  with  my  cousin.    Mr.  Lincoln 

bowed  to  the  mother  and 

then  sat  down  on  the  sofa, 

beside  her. 

"Now  Miss  Tallman,  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  about 
your  beaux,"  he  said. 

"But  I  haven't  any," 
she  quickly  responded. 

"Are  you  sure  you  are 
telling  me  the  truth?" 
asked  Mr.  Lincoln  turning 
toward  me  with  question- 
ing eyes.  What  a  moment 
that  was  to  me! 

In  those  days  the  Tail- 
man  home  was  one  of  the 
finest  residences  in  South- 
ern Wisconsin.  It  had 
been  erected  early  in  the 
fifties  from  pressed  brick 
brought  from  Milwaukee. 
The  rooms  were  large  and 
the  house  was  handsomely 
furnished.  At  one  side  of 
a  wide  hallway  at  the 
entrance  were  the  sitting 
,iile,  Wisconsin,  1859.         and     dining     rooms     and 


across  the  hall  was  a  drawing-room,  used 
only  on  occasions. 

The  evening  of  the  visit,  while  we  were 
chatting  in  the  drawing-room,  Mr.  Lincoln 
faced  the  sitting  room  and  I  could  see  that 
he  was  interested  in  the  next  room.  Finally 
he  spoke  what  was  in  his  mind. 

"Mrs.  Tallman,  may  we  sit  in  the  other 
room?"  he  asked.  ■  The  suggestion  pleased 
her.  He  evidently  had  the  habit  of  making 
people  feel  at  home  with  him.  Soon  it  was 
time  for  the  address. 

Not  being  particularly  interested  in 
politics  at  that  time  I  did  not  hear  the 
speech.  There  was  a  dance  in  one  of  the 
neighboring  houses  and  I  went  to  that 
instead.  It  was  about  11  o'clock  when  I 
came  back.  Lincoln  had  returned  and  was 
talking  intently  with  Mr.  Tallman.  I  went 
to  bed — no  one  paid  any  attention  to  me. 

I  lay  at  the  back  of  the  bed,  and  believe 
that  I  went  to  sleep.  Though  I  was  awak- 
ened when  Mr.  Lincoln  came  in  about 
midnight  I  pretended  to  be  asleep.  He 
undressed  quickly  and  came  to  bed.  For 
about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  he  was  quiet 
and  apparently  went  right  to  sleep.  He 
seemed  very  uneasy.  Soon  he  gave  vocal 
evidences  of  slumber.  His  body  jerked  and 
twitched  spasmodically,  and  often  he 
touched  me.  His  long  legs  would  be  kicking 
around,  the  subconscious  effect  probably 
of  his  vigorous  speech  but  an  hour  or  two 
before.  He  and  Mr.  Tallman  were  strong 
abolitionists  and  perhaps  their  conversa- 
tion before  going  to  bed  had  made  him 
nervous.  He  was  very  restless.  There  was 
simply  no  sleep  whatever  for  me.  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer."  I'slipped  outof  bed  and 
went  into.the  hall,  where  I  slept  on  a  sofa 
the  remainder  of  the  night.  Lincoln  never 
knew  when  I  left. 

In  the  morning  a  humorous  incident 
occurred.  At  the  end  of  the  hall,  near  the 
stairway  leading  to  the  second  floor,  was  a 
closet  supplied  with  slippers.  Everyone 
was  expected  to  exchange  his  shoes  for 
slippers  before  going  to  bed.  By  oversight 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  been  informed  of  this 
custom  and  wore  his  boots  to  his  room  and 
then  set  them  outside  the  door.  Next  morn- 
ing he  was  late  in  coming  down.  It  was 
Hearing  train  time.  Edgar  was  finally  told 
to  call  him,  but,  as  he  started,  Lincoln 
entered  the  sitting  room.  I  can  see  him 
now.  He  was  minus  boots — his  blue  yarn 
stockings  with  white  tips  being  plainly  in 
evidence.  Turning  to  Mrs.  Tallman,  he 
smilingly  declared: 

"I  can't  accuse  you,  but  I  have  no  boots." 

Aunt  Emeline  was  a  bit  mortified. 
Finding  the  boots  at  his  door,  the  janitor 
had  taken  and  cleaned  them,  but  returned 
them  to  the  downstairs  closet.  Lincoln 
sat  down  in  the  sitting  room  and  pulled 
them  on  before  the  entire  family. 

I  went  by  way  of  Washington  in  the 
autumn  of  1863  to  visit  with  Edgar  Tail- 
man  and  then  on  to  my  old  home  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  While  in  Washington 
I  met  President  Lincoln  on  the  street. 
I  knew  him  the  moment  I  saw  him;  he 
was  such  a  homely  looking  fellow  I  could 
not  forget  him.  President  Lincoln  appar- 
ently recognized  me  as  someone  he  had  seen 
before  and  stopped. 

"I  am  Hanks,  the  fellow  who  tried  to 
sleep  with  you,"  I  said  coming  up  and 
shaking  his  hand.  Lincoln  laughed,  de- 
clared that  he  remembered  the  incident, 
and  invited  me  to  visit  him.  But  I  was  in 
such  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  my  old  home 
that  I  did  not  seize  this  opportunity. 

I  was  shocked  and  pained  less  than  two 
years  after  when  I  read  in  the  papers  that 
he  had  been  cruelly  assassinated.    -    - 


— that  the  widely  heralded  propaganda 
that  Quebec  Province  has  obtained 
the  bulk  of  the  American  automobile 
tourist  travel  because  of  the 
availability  of  liquor,  thus  depriving  On- 
tario of  the  lucrative  tourist  business,  is 
without  foundation  in  fact.  Figures  com- 
piled after  the  close  of  the  1925  tourist 
season  showed  that  1,342,742  American 
cars  visited  Ontario  during  that  period  as 
compared  with  but  236,103  American  cars 
that  went-  into  Quebec.  The  Ontario 
Tourist  Association  has  computed  the  ex- 
penditure of  American  Tourists  in  that 
province  as  about  twenty-five  million  dollars 
and  in  Quebec  slightly  over  fifteen  millions; 
the  length  of  stay  of  the  cars  was  taken  into 
consideration  in  this  estimate.  This  would 
suggest  that  the  American  citizen  and  his 
family  prefer  prohibition  to  booze  com- 
munities when  touring  Canada. 
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— that  although  it  costs  $225  to  send  two 
motor  truck  loads  of  household  goods  from 
Binghampton,  New  York,  to  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  as  compared  with  but  $62  for 
a  railroad  carload,  the  trucks  are  ob- 
taining so  much  business  that  the  railroads 
have  started  an  investigation.  It  develops 
that  the  $62  rail  rate  is  quite  illusory.  The 
railroads  require  many  articles  to  be  crated 
although  the  trucks  do  not  and  this  crating 
may  cost  from  $75  to  $300  and  then  it  costs 
an  average  of  from  $45  to  $60  to  have  them 
hauled  to  the  station  and  as  much  to  have 
them  delivered  at  the  destination.  Finally 
the  movement  of  railroad  cars  is  notoriously 
dilatory  at  times  and  the  motor  trucks  are 
speedy  and  certain  in  their  movements. 
Truck  movements  are  directly  to  the  place 
of  destination — to  the  new  doorstep.  The 
New  York  Commercial  demands  that  the 
railroads  devise  a  method  of  safely  shipping 
household  goods  uncrated  and  bluntly  says 
that  if  the  railroads  do  not  pick  up  and 
deliver  freight  they  will  lose  still  more 
business  of  every  kind. 

— that  Dr.  H.  Paul  Douglass  in  a  recent 
report  upon  "How  Shall  Country  Youth  Be 
Served"  has  made  some  significant  declara- 
tions to  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious 
Research  of  which  John  R.  Mott,  the  Y. 
M.C. A. chieftain,  is  chairman.  Dr.  Douglass, 
who  also  made  the  well-known  Springfield 
and  St.  Louis  church  surveys,  says  that 
much  of  the  so-called  rural  work  carried  on 
in  this  country  by  the  national  character- 
building  agencies  for  youth  is  not  rural  at 
all.  He  found  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  the 
Campfire  Girls  and  kindred  organizations, 
were  competing  for  prestige  and  support  in 
many   of.  the  larger   places  while  making 


little  or  no  effort  to  reach  boys  and  girls 
of  distinctly  rural  areas.  Dr.  Douglass  is 
quite  right  in  affirming  that  "the  good  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  America  is  the  end  and 
object  of  all  the  work — not  the  agencies  nor 
their  systems,  nor  their  treasuries.  The 
waste  of  divided  effort,  the  social  disaster 
of  such  situations  constitutes  an  imperative 
argument  for  finding  some  better  way." 
Perhaps  the  basic  reason  for  this  distressing 
situation  is  that  America  is  so  rich  and  the 
financial  supporters  of  so  many  welfare 
organizations  have  obtained  their  money 
so  easily  and  are  so  generous  in  their  im- 
pulses that  insufficient  scrutiny  has  been 
given  to  the  real  value  of  various  agencies. 
It  is  particularly  discreditable,  however, 
that  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country,  the 
richest  source  of  men  and  women  of  char- 
acter and  genius  of  all  ages  and  all  climes 
are  being  neglected  by  these  organizations 
that  purport  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
rural  field. 

— that  the  Great  Northern,  Jim  Hill's 
railroad,  will  construct  what  will  be  the 
longest  railroad  tunnel  in  America,  a  seven- 
and-three-quarter  miie  bore  under  tHe 
Cascade  Mountains  in  Washington.  Thus 
the  new  tunnel  will  be  over  a  mile  longer 
than  the  Moffat  Tunnel  that  is  being 
pierced  through  the  Rockies  in  Colorado, 
and  twice  as  long  as  the  famous  Connaught 
Tunnel  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  This' 
undertaking  will  shorten  the  line  more  than 
seven  miles,  eliminating  almost  six  complete 
circles  of  curvature  in  the  track  and  more 
than  six  miles  of  snow  sheds  in  a  region  where 
the  total  winter  snowfall  exceeds  fifty-five 
feet.  So  that  it  will  speedily  pay  for  itself. 

— that  "Golden  Rule"  Nash,  Cincinnati 
clothing  manufacturer  and  philanthropist, 
presented  a  petition  signed  by  himself  and 
1,500  of  his  employes  for  the  parole  of  John 
Sydell,  who  is  serving  a  sentence  of  25  years 
in  the  state  penitentiary  for  participating 
in  a  pay-roll  robbery  of  the  Nash  Company 
four  years  ago. 

Sydell  has  served  about  three  and  a  half 
years  of  prison  sentence.  During  Sydell's 
incarceration  Mr.  Nash  has  had  Mrs. 
Sydell  on  his  pay  roll  as,  he  explained,  to 
"take  care  of  her  four  children,"  who  were 
left  destitute. 

Mr.  Nash  told  Governor  Donahey  that 
he  will  give  Sydell  employment  if  he  is 
paroled.  Sydell  was  not  an  employe  of 
the  Nash  Company  at  the  time  of  the  pay- 
roll robbery,  which  netted  $8,056.  He  is 
alleged  to  have  planned  the  robbery,  though 
not  actually  taking  part  in  the  holdup.  He 
watched  the  proceedings  from  a  point 
across  the  street,  Mr.  N  ash  said. 

Mr.  Nash  said  he  was  not  asking  for 
Sydell's  pardon  at  this  time,  only  a  parole 
on  which  he  may  be  released  from  prison 
to  aid  in  caring  for  his  family. 

Both  Prosecutor  Bell  and  Judge  Roet- 
tinger  declared  that  it  is  their  personal 
opinion  that  robbers  and  all  holdup  men 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  serve  in  full  their 
sentences.  Neithjer  has  received  any  notice 
of  the  filing  of  the  petitions,  or  of  an  applica- 
tion by  Sydell  for  ^parole. 
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MAN  WHO  SAW  LINCOLN 

ASSASSINATED  EXPIRES 


INGLEWOOD,  May  24.— Friends 
who  recalled  stories  of  Lincoln's  as- 
sassination as  told  by  an  eyewit- 
ness  were  grieved  today  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  John  T.  Hardcastle,  an 
Inglewood  resident  for  many  years 
and  one  of  the  few  persons  living 
in  California  who  was  present  in 
the  theater  on  the  night  the  Presi- 
dent was  shot. 

.Mr.  Hardcastle's  death  occurred  in 
>>*,n  Francisco,  where  he  was  stay- 
LV|  at  the  home  of  his  son  Harry. 
He  was  ill  only  a  short  time. 

He  was  well  known  throughout 
Southern  California  as  a  speaker  on 
Lincoln  and  frequently  recounted 
the  events  of  the  evening  Lincoln 
was  shot. 


John  T.  Hardcastle 


BLAKE 
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HARDING,  DR.  GEORGE  T. 


White  House 


FATHER  OF  HARDING 
TELLS  LINCOLN  QUIP 


Marion,  Ohi6,  Feb.  12  (By  A.  P.). 
— "It  was  in  the  White  House  dur- 
ing August  of  1864  that  I  met 
Lincoln,"  Dr.  George  T.  Harding, 
father  of  the  late  President  Hard- 
ing, recounted  today  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  birthday  of  the  civil  war 
President.  "I  was  a  soldier  and 
called  at  the  White  House  with  E. 
M.  Williams,  later  editor  of  the 
Ohio  Farmer. 

"I  said  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  he 
came  out  of  his  office  into  the  big 
room  into  which  he  had  been  led  by 
a  negro  servant:  'Mr.  President, 
we  are  Buckeyes  and  we  came  to 
hake  your  hand.' 


"The  President  stretched  out  both 
hands  and  drawled: 

"  'Well,  you  boys  go  back  home 
and  tell  the  folks  that  you  met  the 
handsomest  man  you  ever  saw.'  He 
never  cracked  a  smile." 

Fifty-two  years  later  when  Presi- 
dent Harding  occupied  the  White 
House  Dr.  Harding  slept  in  the 
same  room  in  which  he  had  visited 
President  Lincoln  in  1864. 


Sports  Prize  for  Tokyo  Flier. 
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Herding,  Dr.    George  T.  (father  of  Pres.  Harding)     Met  Lincoln  at  White  House 
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FATHER  OF  HARDING 
TELLS  LINCOLN  QUIP 

Marion,  Ohio,  Feb.  12  (By  A.  P.). 
— "It  was  in  the  White  House  dur- 
ing August  of  1864  that  I  met 
Lincoln,"  Dr.  George  T.  Harding, 
father  of  the  late  President  Hard- 
ing, recounted  today  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  birthday  of  the  civil  war 
President.  "I  was  a  soldier  and 
called  at  the  White  House  with  E. 
M.  Williams,  later  editor  of  the 
Ohio  Farmer. 

"I  said  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  he 
came  out  of  his  office  into  the  big 
room  into  which  he  had  been  led  by 
a  negro  servant:  'Mr.  President, 
we  are  Buckeyes  and  we  came  to 
cijairo  im««  hand.' 


"The  President  stretched  out  both 
hands  and  drawled: 

"  'Well,  you  boys  go  back  home 
and  tell  the  folks  that  you  met  the 
handsomest  man  you  ever  saw.'  He 
,never  cracked  a  smile." 

Fifty-two  years  later  when  Presi- 
dent Harding  occupied  the  White 
House  Dr.  Harding  slept  in  the 
same  room  in  which  he  had  visited 
President  Lincoln  in  1864. 
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HARDING,    DR.    GEORGE  T. 


FATHER  OF  HARDING 
TELLS  LINCOLN  YARN 

Says  Martyred  President  Called 
Himself  "Handsome." 


Special  Dispatch  to  The  New  York  Telegram 
and  Evening  Mail. 

MARION,  Ohio,  Thursday.  —  Dr. 
George  T.  Harding,  father  of  the  late 
President,  appeared  at  his  downtown  of- 
fice today  wearing  a  white  flower  in 
honor  of  the  birthday  of  President 
Lincoln. 

"I  always  have  worn  a  white  flower 
on  Lincoln's  Birthday,"  he  said  as  he 
recalled  his.  first  visit  to  the  White 
House  in  August,  1864,  when  as  a  sol- 
dier of  the  civil   war  he  met  Lincoln. 

"He  was  a  wonderful  man,  and  he 
loved  his  country,"  Dr.  Harding  said. 

"I  told  Lincoln  I  was  a  Buckeye,  and 
he  stretched  out  both  of  his  hands  and 
said:— 'Well,  when  you  get  back  to  Ohio 
tell  them  you  met  the  handsomest  man 
in  the  world,'  and  he  never  cracked  a 
smile." 

In  1921,  when  Dr.  Harding's  son  was 
President,  the  eighty-year-old  doctor 
slept  in  the  same  room  in  which  he 
chatted  with  Lincoln  fifty-two  years 
before. 
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Herding,  George 


Irtufiji* 


-THE    REGISTER,    SANDUSKY.    OHIO 

Stories  From  Old  Ohio 

'    By  J.  H.  GALBRAITH 
(Written  for  the  Associated  Press) 


LINCOLN,  BY  CO-COUNSEL 
In  the  fifties  of  the  last  century,  George 
Harding  was  employed  by  Cyrus  M.  McCormick 
to  argue  a  patent  case  concerning  his  reaping 
machine.  Edwin  M-  Stanton  was  associated  with 
him.  McCormick  also  insisted  on  employing 
Abraham  Lincoln  who,  he  heard,  was  able. 
Curious  about  Lincoln,  Harding  sent  another 
(lawyer  to  size  him  up.  The  lawyer  found  Lin- 
coln in  his  shirtsleeves  tinkering  about  the 
house.  Stanton  and  Harding  then  agreed  to 
snub  him  when  the  trial  came  on. 

When  the  Civil  War  was  over  and  Lincoln 
was  dead,  Harding  addressing  a  club,  told  the 
entire  story  exactly  as  it  happened,  sparing 
himself  not  at  all.  Lincoln,  he  said,  had  no  ma- 
lice and  on  one  occasion  offered  him  an  im- 
portant office  in  his  administration.        , 
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Harding,  Pvt .    George     T. 


Know  Your  Ohio 


At  the  conclusion  of  his  war  serv- 
ice, Pvt.  George  T.  Harding  and  a 
few  of  his  comrades  called  at  the 
White  House  to  see  the  lanky,  awk- 
ward genius  who  was  behind  every- 
thing. A  colored  attendant  told  them 
that  the  president  was  very  busy 
but  if  they  would  wait  a  while  they 
could  see  him  for  a  few  minutes.  In 
about  an  hour  they  were  ushered 
into  his  presence. 

They  told  him  that  they  merely 
came  to  pay  their  respects  and  to 
be  able  to  tell  their  friends  back 
home  that  they  had  seen  and  talked 
with  the  president  of  the  United 
States. 

"We  are  boys  from  the  Buckeye 
States,"   Harding  said  to  Lincoln. 

"Well,"  smiled  the  Rail  Splitter,  "I 
am  very  glad  to  meet  you.  The 
Buckeye  State  has  been  loyal  to  me 
and  I  certainly  appreciate   it." 

Taking  the  right  hand  of  each  of 
his  callers  in  turn  between  his  own 
two  large  hands,  Lincoln  greeted 
them  heartily.  As  this  was  one  of 
his  busy  days,  Lincoln  cordially 
asked  them  to  come  again. 

As  they  were  leaving  he  said  with 
a  smile:  "And  now  you  can  tell  your 
people  at  home  that  you  have  seen 
the  handsomest  man  in  the  United 
States." 

Little  could  Pvt.  Harding  visualize 


that  in  the  distant  future  he  would 
see  his  own  son,  Warren  G.,  occupy- 
ing the  same  position  as  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

*  *  * 
On  the  retirement  of  Ohio's  Salm- 
on P.  Chase  from  his  post  of  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  President  Lin- 
coln, wholly  without  solicitation  or 
any  intimation  of  it  beforehand, 
tendered  our  Gov.  Tod  by  telegraph 
that  cabinet  position.  But  weary 
from  his  arduous  job  of  executive 
of  Ohio  during  the  days  of  civil 
strife,  Tod  declined  the  post  to  de- 
vote his  time  to  his  private  business 
and  his   family, 
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Sat  On  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Knee  When  a  Little  Girl 


They  gave  a  birthday  party  at  the 
Marin  County  Hospital  and  Farm  for 
Mrs.  Caroline  Hargrave,  "the  little 
girl"  who  used  to  sit  on  Abe  Lincoln's 
knee,  tweak  his  nose,  race  tomboyish- 
ly  with  him,  who  twitted  mischiev- 
ously at  his  desire  to  free  the  slaves, 
writes  Florence  Donnelly  in  the  San 
Rafael,  Calif.,  Independent. 

Mrs.  Hargrave  is  now  89,  a  frail,  tiny 
woman,  whose  body  has  been  bent  by 
the  years  but  whose  spirit  has  not  been 
conquered  by  them.  Her  blue  eyes 
dimmed  at  times  as  she  told  of  the 
past,  sometimes  her  voice  faded  with 
weariness,  other  times  she  smiled  at 
some  pleasant  memory. 

"I  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1844. 
My  father  had  a  large  plantation 
there.  He  had  more  than  200  slaves. 
His  name  was  George  Crowe.  His 
people  were  of  Revolutionary  stock 
My  mother's  people  originally  came 
from  Wales.  There  were  two  children, 
my  sister  and  I.  My  father  had  al- 
ways wanted  a  son  and  Abe  Lincoln 
sort  of  took  that  place  with  him,  al- 
though he  wasn't  much  younger  than 
father.  My  father  would  give  him  ad- 
vice. Made  a  number  of  trips  to  Il- 
linois to  see  him.  Lincoln  used  to 
come  to  our  place,  stay  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time,  but  he  only  came  once 
after  he  was  President,  he  was  too  busy 
then.  I  remember  my  father  telling 
how  he  begged  Abe  not  to  take  the 
presidency  again,  warned  him  he'd 
made  a  lot  of  enemies,  but  Lincoln 
thought  he  had  to  go  on.  When  word 
came  he'd  been  killed,  my  father  threw 
himself  down  on  a  bed  and  cried  like 
a  baby.  First  time  I  ever  saw  my 
father  cry. 

Fulled  Abe's  Nose. 

"I  don't  remember  when  I  first  saw 
Lincoln.  I  must  have  been  pretty 
small.  I  do  remember  sitting  on  his 
knee.  He  let  me  pull  his  nose  and 
we  both  laughed  because  it  was  so 
big.  I  used  to  tell  him  he'd  be  a  heap 
better  looking  if  his  nose  wasn't  so 
big.  Sometimes  we'd  ride  together, 
making  a  race  out  of  it.  He  was  a 
jolly  fellow  at  times  and  awful  kind. 
Then  when  everyone  was  talking  about 
slavery  he  and  I  used  to  have  some  hot 
arguments.  I  wasn't  against  freeing 
the  slaves,  but  I  thought  they  ought 
to  give  them  a  country  of  their  own, 
not  leave  them  here  to  starve  to  death. 
I  remember  joking  him  about  who'd 
split  his  rails  because  my  father  had 
sifnt  him  some  of  his  slaves  a  couple 
of  times  to  work  for  Abe. 


"Then  the  war  came.  Skirmishes 
and  fights  went  on  around  us.  Many 
times  I  took  care  of  wounded  boys  I'd 
gone  to  school  with.  The  plantation 
went  to  ruin.  The  war  over,  we  went 
to  Missouri.  My  mother  died.  My 
father  married  again  and  I  went  to 
live  with  Mrs.  McClure,  a  friend  of  my 
mother,  who  had  a  large  plantation 
on  the  Mississippi.  I  met  Willis,  my 
husband,  there.  He  was  foreman.  We 
were  married,  went  to  the  mines  in 
the  Missouri  mountains.  They  were 
lead  mines.  He  had  a  large  share  and 
we  made  a  lot  of  money 

Home   Destroyed. 

"We  went  then  to  Texas,  put  it  all 
into  a  stock  ranch.  The  drought  came. 
For  15  months  there  wasn't  a  drop  of 
rain.  The  cattle  died.  We  lost  every- 
thing. With  our  children,  we  took  half 
a  dozen  mules  and  a  wagon  and  went 
to  St.  Louis.  We  had  better  times 
there.  In  1907  we  came  to  California, 
went  to  Burlingame.  Built  a  home, 
nice  place.  The  day  it  was  finished, 
it  burned  down.  No  insurance.  I  went 
to  work  to  help  out.  I  was  still  work- 
ing when  I  was  80,  no  one  knew  how 
old  I  was.  In  1915  I  ran  an  apart- 
ment house  near  the  fair.  We  came 
to  Marin  County  about  20  years  ago, 
lived  in  San  Geronimo.  Willis  died 
five  years  ago,  we'd  been  married  62 
years."  Her  voice  stopped,  went  on 
"but  God's  been  good  to  me.  I've  been 
blessed." 

The  birthday  party  was  a  wonderful 
event.  Days  before  it,  the  county 
farm  was  buzzing  with  activity.  All 
the  women  of  the  farm  were  invited. 
Hostesses  of  the  day  were  Mrs.  Robert 
Brown,  wife  of  the  superintendent, 
Mrs.  Fred  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Ernest  Peter- 
son, Mrs.  Frank  Reed,  and  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Welter. 

All  gathered  about  the  table  at  which 
a  huge  birthday  cake  with  89  candles 
gleaming  attracted  all  eyes.  A  poem 
written  by  Miss  Mary  Wishard,  an- 
other inmate,  was  read: 

"What   wonderful   time   is   Life's   Au- 
tumn, 
When  the   leaves   of   the   trees   are 
all  gold, 
When  God  fills  each  day  as  he  sends  it, 

With  memories  priceless  and  old. 
A  treasure  house  filled  with  jewels  rare 
Are    the    friendships    of    year    upon 
year, 
And   I   pray   that  this   birthday   may 
bring  you 
A  bountiful  measure  of  cheer." 
Sally  Kelly  and  Mrs.  Hargrave  sang. 
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Harlan,  James 


HARLAN  AND  LINCOLN 


itely 


Iowa    Senator    Was    Intimately    Ac- 
quainted With  President  Lincoln 

One  of  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  President  Lincoln  was  Senator 
James  Harlan  of  Iowa,  a  biography 
of  whom  has  just  been  published  by 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa. 
In  an  address  at  Mt.  Pleasant  in  1898 
Mr.  Harlan  told  of  a  drive  which  he 
took  with  Lincoln  across  the  Potomac 
River  into  Virginia.  "This  drive", 
said  Harlan,  "has  become  to  me  his- 
torical. First,  because  it  was  the 
last  one  taken  by  me  in  his  company; 
and  proved  to  have  been  so  near  the 
end  of  his  life.  And,  secondly,  be- 
cause he  had  suddenly  become  on  the 
fall  of  Richmond  and  the  surrender 
of  the  Confederate  Army  at  Appomat- 
tox, a  different  man  from  what  I 
had  ever  seen  in  him.  His  whole 
appearance,  poise  and  bearing  had 
marvelously  changed.  He  was,  in 
fact,  transfigured.  That  indescrib- 
able sadness  which  had  previously 
seemed  to  be  an  adamantean  element 
in  his  very  being,  had  been  suddenly 
exchanged  for  an  equally  indescrib- 
able expression  of  serene  joy  as  if 
conscious  that  the  great  purpose  of 
his  life  had  been  achieved.  Yet 
there  was  no  manifestation  of  exul- 
tation or  ecstacy.  He  seemed  the 
very  personification  of  supreme  satis- 
faction." 
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Harley,   Mrs.   A.   F. 


New  York, City 


Defiance    Woman 
Recalls  Singing  Solo 
Before  Pres*  Lincoln 
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(Special  to  The  JoHrnal-GazelteT 

DEFIANCE,  Feb.  13 — One  of  the 
few  surviving  persons  who  talked  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  Mrs.  A.  F.  Harley 
of  Defiance  who  has  been  bedfast  at 
her  home  here  for  the  last  seven 
years. 

When  this  84-year-old  woman  was 
a  girl,  she  sang  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  in  New  York  city  during  a 
celebration  when  the  Civil  war  presi- 
dent visited  there  during  the  close 
if  the  conflict. 

After  her  song,  President  Lincoln 
ommended  her  on  her  voice.        . 


HARMAN,   HOWARD  B. 


White  House 


Man  Once  Toddled  By- 
Lincoln  Is  Dead 
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Howard  B.  Harman 


TTiEAD  at  the  age  of  82,  this 
*-*  formerly  prominent  Chilli- 
cothe  business  man  was  to  be 
buried  Friday  in  his  home  city. 
He  had  memories  of  sitting  upon 
the  knee  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  hearing  his  funny 
stories  when  his  father,  Othias 
Harman,  took  him  and  his 
brother,  Roland,  now  dead,  on  a 
visit  to  the  White  House  in  1863. 
The  father  was  a  friend  of  Lin- 
coln in  his  riverboat  days. 

Harman  was  the  grandson  of  a 
Revolutionary  war  soldier  who 
settled  in  the  Chillicothe  region 
on  a  Virginia  land  grant.  He . 
operated  the  Harman  tannery  for 
years  and  later  was  owner  of  a 
large  grocery. 
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Harman,   J  aim  W. 
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Had  Seen  Uglier  Men. 


Springfield,    111. 


\ 


MR.  HARMAN   PREDICTED   THAT  LINCOLN  WOULD 
BE   NOMINATED. 

In  December,  1859,  Mr.  John  W.  Harman, 
who  was  then,  as  now,  a  merchant  in  this 
city,  was  in  Spring-field,  111.,  where  he  had 
legal  business  wit  li  his  attorney,  Major  Stuart, 
Abraham  Lincoln's  relative  and  friend.  Stu- 
art was  an  oldline  "Whig  and  did  not  agree 
politically  with  Lincoln  nor  with  Mr.  Harman, 
who  was  in  full  accord  with  the  newly  formed 
Republican  Party.  One  day, 
when  business  was  over,  Mr. 
Harman  turned  to  Stuart  and 
said,  with  the  emphasis  of  a  deep 
conviction:  "Major,  the  next 
president  of  the  United  States  is 
a  resident  of  your  city !" 

"Who  is  he?" 

"Abraham  Lincoln."' 

"Oh,  no,"  declared  the  Major. 
"That  can  never  be.  Lincoln's 
views  on  the  slavery  question  are 
altogether  too  advanced  and  pro- 
nounced." Then  lie  added  :  "Do 
you  know  Lincoln  V" 

Mr.  Harman  replied  that  he 
did  not,  but  would  be  glad  to 
make  Ins  acquaintance.  "Come 
on,"  said  the  Major,  "and  I'll 
introduce  you." 

When  they  were  going-  down 
stairs  a  messenger  overtook 
them  and  told  Stuart  that  he 
was  wanted  immediately  at  the 
United  States  court  room.  He 
accordingly  turned  his  guest 
over  to  Mr.  Brown,  his  son-in- 
law,  who  led  the  way  to  Lincol  n's 
office.  When  they  entered,  Mr. 
Harman's  first  vision  was  that  of 
a  long,  gaunt  man,  who  sat  with 
I  lis  back  toward  the  door,  a  pair 
of  long  legs  curled  up  beneath 
the  deal  table  at  which  he  was 
at  work.  An  old  rag  carpet 
covered  the  floor,  and  upon  it  lay 
the  mud  that  countless  friends 
and  clients  had  carried  in.  "When 
the  two  had  passed  to  the  front 
of  the  table  and  Mr.  Lincoln  had  looked 
up,  Mr.  Brown  said:  "Mr.  Lincoln,  here  is  a 
friend  of  yours  from  New  York,  Mr.  Harman, 
who  would  like  to  make  your  personal  ac- 
quaintance." 

Lincoln  arose,  and  extended  his  hand.  "I 
must  beg  your  pardon  for  the  intrusion,"  said 
his  caller,  "as  I  have  no  business  here,  and 
came  only  through  curiosity.  I  have  been  told 
that  you  were  the  homeliest  man  in  Illinois, 
and  I  came  to  see  for  myself." 

•'"Well,  well,"  said  Lincoln,  with  a  laugh. 
"  Do  you  find  the  declaration  verified?" 

"I've  seen  uglier  men,"  Mr.  Harman  replied, 
"  but  I  must  confess  that  I  would  never  pick 
you  out  for  a  handsome  man."  Then  he 
added  :  "  But  what  I  came  in  for,  Mr.  Lincoln, 


was  to  tell  you  that  the  National  Republican 
Convention  of  next  year  will  most  certainly 
nominate  you  as  its  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"I  do." 

"  Well,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  you  are  too 
sanguine." 

' '  I  am  not,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Busi- 
ness has  called  me  all  over  the  "West.  I  have 
been  among  the  people,  have  noted  how  they 
feel,  and  have  heard  what  they  say,  and  I  tell 
you  nothing  but  the  power  of  God  Almighty 
can  prevent  it." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  whole  appearance  showed  that 
ih&  was  deeply  moved,  his  voice  trembled,  and 


JOHN  W.  HARMAN,  President  National  Accident  Society,  N.  T.  City 

all  he  could  say  was  :  "  Do  you  think  so?  Do 
tou  really  think  so  ?" 

In  July,  I860,  business  once  more  carried 
Mr.  Harman  to  Springfield.  Meanwhile  the 
second  National  Republican  Convention  had 
met  at  Chicago  and  performed  its  work.  When 
Major  Stuart  met  his  friend  his  greeting  was, 
"  You  were  right !  Abe's  nominated.  Have 
you  seen  him  ?" 

"  No." 

Soon  after  Mr.  Harman  went  over  to  the  old 
State  House,  transformed  into  a  Court  House, 
where  Lincoln  sat  upon  a  horsehair  sofa  in 
conversation  with  a  friend.  He  saw  Mr.  Har- 
man when  a  hundred  feet  away,  and  jumping 
up,  ran  over  to  him,  grasped  him  by  both 
hands  which  he  shook  vigorously,  and  said  : 


"  My  friend,  I  remember  you  like  a  book  !  You 
are  the  man  who  predicted  my  nomination  and 
election." 

"  Yes,  and  one-half  my  prediction  has  come 
true,  and  the  other  half  will  also." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  Come  in  and  sit  down.  I 
want  to  talk  with  you.  Here  is  a  letter  I  have 
just  received  from  a  man  in  Jackson,  Miss. 
Read  it  over  while  I  conclude  my  conversa- 
tion with  this  gentleman." 

Mr.  Harman  read  the  letter.  It  contained  a 
number  of  questions  as  to  Lincoln's  beliefs  and 
his  attitude  upon  public  questions,  ending  with 
one  sometljing  like  this  :  "  Are  you  in  favor  of 
bringing  our  country  back  once  more  to  what 
it  was  in  the  days  of  the  fathers  ?  If  so,  thou 
art  the  man  !"  "  I  would  like  to 
answer  that  letter,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln  later,  "but  the  com- 
mittee won't  let  me.  They 
won't  let  me  write  a  letter  to  any 
one. " 

Mr.  Harman  was  in  Springfield 
for  some  time  and  saw  Lincoln 
almost  every  day.  His  respect 
and  admiration  increased  with 
time,  and  when  the  President 
showed  his  great  qualities  and 
marvelous  sagacity  in  the  troub- 
led years  that  followed,  there 
was  no  surprise  on  the  part  of 
his  New  York  friend,  who  had 
learned  the  man  as  he  was  and 
understood  something  of  the 
power  that  was  within  him. 

"The  last  time  1  saw  him," 
said  Mr.  Harman,  as  he  related 
tl.e  above  incidents  to  a  little 
group  of  friends  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York, 
"  was  in  the  course  of  that  visit 
to  Springfield.  He  came  down 
town  one  evening  dressed  in 
v>  hite  linen  pantaloons  and  low 
shoes,  with  a  wide  margin  be- 
tween the  bottoms  of  the  one 
and  the  tops  of  the  others ;  but 
he  cared  as  little  for  appear- 
ances then  as  he  did  for  politics, 
for  his  whole  heart  was  wrapped 
up  in  his  boy,  who  was  danger- 
ously ill  with  scarlet  fever.  He 
got  the  medicine  he  came  after, 
and  went  home.  The  next  time 
I  saw  him  he  was  lying  in  his 
coffin  in  the  City  Hall  of  New  York — his  destiny 
fulfilled,  the  war  over,  the  Union  saved,  the 
slave  a  free  man,  and  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  immortal." — New  York  Times. 


Personal. 


Mr.  Harman  is  connected  with  the  great  dry 
goods  house  of  Dunham,  Buckley  &  Company, 
of  340  Broadway,  New  York  City.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful  dry  goods 
firms  in  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Harman  has  been  connected  with  it  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  shows  that  he  not  only 
commands  the  unqualified  confidence  of  that 
firm,  but  that  the  presidency  of  the  National 
Accident  Society  has  been  committed  to  ef- 
ficient and  capable  hands. 


Harris,  Mrs.   Clementine 
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Danced  at   Inaugural 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Feb.  11  (A.  P.). 
— Mrs.  Clementine  Magee  Harris  will 
never  forget  President  Lincoln's  first 
inaugural  ball.  She  was  there  and 
danced  all  night,  she  said  today. 

"I  remember  Mr.  Lincoln  mighty 
well,"  said  Mrs.  Harris,  93.  '"Never 
did  he  have  a  bodyguard  as  he  strolled 
about  the  capital's  streets.  I  don't 
think  he  was  afraid  of  any  one  and  he 
was  never  too  busy  to  stop  and  chat 
with  persons  who  approached  him.  At 
the  inaugural  Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  out 
of  place  as  his  tall,  ungainly  figure 
moved   among   the   guests. 

"I  saw  him  as  he  walked  down  steps 
to  get  into  the  carriage  that  bore  him 
to  Ford's  Theatre,  and  I  saw  him  a 
few  days  later  when  he  lay  in  his  coffin 
in  the  Capitol  rotunda." 
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LINCOLN'S 

PERSONALITY 


Recollection  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by 
Gibson  William  Harris,  Who  Was  a 
Law  Student  in  Lincoln's  Office 
From  1845  to  1847. 


Mr.    Lincoln,    as    I    remember   him, 
had  a     quaintness     of     manner     that 
strongly   individualized     him     in   any 
place    or   any   company.      In   his   talk 
with   others   his   simplicity   and   unaf- 
fectedness   were     most     engaging.     I 
never  heard  him  use  an  oath  nor  make 
a  vulgar  remark.     He  was  the  purest 
man,  both  in  speech  and  action,  and  I 
make  the  assertion  deliberately,  of  all  J 
men   that   I   have   known   on   intimate  j 
terms.     He   made   everyone   feel    that  j 
it  was  good  to  be  with  him. 

There  was   something  beautiful     in  ] 
his  regard  for  the  feelings  of  all  those  I 
with  whom  he  dealt.    It  was  a  part  of 
his  being  and  came  as  natural  to  him 
as  it  did  to    breathe.     He    was  never 


Personality  of  Lincoln 

known  to  browbeat  a  witness, 
juggle  the  statements  made  by  one 
He*  never  quizzed  an  acquaintance 
That  his  clerks  developement  was  ye; 
in  the  callow  stage,  was  of  course  verj 
apparent  to  him,  and  goes  without  say 
ing,  but  never  once  did  ne  remind  me 
of  it;  on  the  other  hand  he  eneour 
aged  me  in  every  possible  way. 

Thousands   of   times   Abraham   Lin 
coin  has  been  written  up  as  awkward 
ungainly  and  ugly,  but  to  me  he  hac 
the  kindliest  eye,  the  sweetest  smile 
the  most  gentle  voice,   and  the  mosi 
pleasing  face  that  could  be  imagined 
and  it  is  no  stretching  of  the  truth  tc 
say  that  I  have  always  thought  abou 
nim  as  of  a  personality  most  attrac 
tive,  if  not  actually  handsome.    But  tc 
strangers    he    was    not    prepossessing 
He  was     six     feet     four     inches  tall 
which  gave  him  a  commanding  stat, 
ure,    yet   being   loosely   built,   gauntly 
spare  in  flesh,  flat  chested  and  inclined 
to  stoop,  made  an  impression  that  wa 
not  prepossessing,     unless     you  kne 
the   man.     The   prominent   nose     an 
square  chin  betokened  strength,     bu 
they  were  not     modelled     for  beauty, 
and  the  blue  grey  eyes  when  in  repose; 


were  rather  dull  looking.  But  wait  un- 
til he  addressed  you  or  he  became  in- 
terested in  some  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, and  the  way  those  eyes  kind- 
led with  interest  was  wonderful.  He 
was  always  very  deliberate  in  his' 
movements,  and  while  possessing 
great  physical  strength  he  was  spar- 
ing in  the  use  of  it. 

He   manifested   no   concern   for   his 
personal  appearance,  so  far  as  dress- 
iness went.    Provided  his  clothing  was 
clean  and  comfortable,  the   cut  of  it 
did  not  trouble  him  in  the  least.     The 
blue  jeans  in  which  he  was  clad  when 
I  first  saw  him,  in  1840,  had  been  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  broadcloth     some 
time  before  his  marriage.     The  day  I 
entered  his  office,  in  1845,  he  had  on  a 
black  suit — coat  and  trousers  of  cloth, 
vest  of  satin,  and  the  buckram  stock 
about   his     neck     was     covered   with 
black  silk.     Mrs.  Lincoln,  as  wes  gen- 
erally known  in     Springfield,     wished 
him  to  "spruce  up"  more,  and  perhaps 
this  had  something     to     do  with  the 
adopt' "n  of  the  buckram  stock,  forcing 
him,  as  it  did,  to  carry  his  head  more 
erect  than  would  an  ordinary  tie.     In 
summer  he  was  accustomed  to  wear 
shoes  of  what  was  known  as  the  Wel- 
lington style,  but  in  winter  he  wore 
boots.       His    hat    was     a    regulation 


"stove-pipe,"  the  same  as  it  was  when 
he  filled  the  presidential  chair. 

One  anecdote  that  passed  current  in 
those  days  derived  almost  as  much 
point  from  his  disregard  of  style  in 
dress  as  from  his  well  known  chara. 
ter  as  a  humorist.  A  friend,  passing 
him  on  the  sidewalk  one  day,  ex- 
claimed, "Abe,  your  coat  is  too  short 
in  the  waist ! "  Lincoln  looked  up  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  quick  as  a 
flash,  retorted,  "Never  mind;  it  will 
be  long  enough  before  I  get  another!" 
Whether  or  not  the  same  bon  mot  is 
with  justice  credited  to  a  witty  Eng- 
lish bishop  I  do  not  know,  but  its  at- 
tribution to  Lincoln  is  strictly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  indifference  respect- 
ing dress  was  equaled  by  his  indiffer- 
ence respecting  money.  His  wants 
were  few  and  simple,  and  as  long  as  he 
had  enough  to  supply  them  for  the 
present  he  seemed  to  have  no  use  for 
money,  except  to  give  it  away  or  lend 
it,  often  with  no  expectation  of  re- 
turn, to  those  in  need  of  it.  He  pre- 
ferred plain  food,  and  a  very  moderate 
amount  satisfied  him.  Of  liquor  he 
often  said  he  did  not  know  the  taste, 
nor  did  he  use  tobacco  in  any  form. 

He  had  a  decided  fondness  for  chess 
and  checkers,  though  no  games  of  any 
kind  were  permitted  at  the  office.     In 


playing  either,  his  method  was  to  act 
on  the  defensive  until  the  game  bad 
reached  a  stage  where  an  aggressive 
policy  was  clearly  indicated.  He  liked 
ten-pins  also,  and  occasionally  in- 
dulged in  them.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  youthful  tastes  in  regard  to 
hunting  and  fishing,  at  this  period 
both  sports  were  ignored. 

From  his  mother,  a  woman  of  su- 
perior endowments,  he  inherited  a 
melancholy  that  was  ineradicable, 
though  it  became  less  marked  after 
his  marriage.  The  angle  of  incidence 
is  the  same  as  that  of  reflection;  day 
and  night,  taking  the  year  through, 
divide  the  twenty-four  hours  equally. 
Lincoln  was  gifted  with  an  extraordi- 
nary sense  of  humor,  and  necessarily 
he  must  know  its  counterpart  of  gloom. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  in  him 
very  much  more  of  the  bright  side 
than  the  dark.  When  in  repose  or  in 
deep  contemplation,  his  face  even  then 
wore  a  sad,  or  more  correctly  a  far- 
away, expression,  that  made  one  long- 
to  wake  him  up,  as  it  were,  and  bring 
him  back  to  his  accustomed  geniality 
and  winning  smile.  I  never  heard  his 
partner  or  any  one  else  in  Springfield 
refer  to  his  occasional  blue  spells,  and 
am  very  sure  he  got  altogether  more 
of  merriment  than  of  moping  out  of 
life.  It  took  me  no  great  time  to  learn 
that  a  very  sliglv  thing  would  break 
up  nis  oroociiiig 

He  liked  to  read  the  Bible,  and  in 
his  way  he  w  as  a  religious  man, 
though  not  a  .hurch  member.  At  the 
nezlod  in  question  his  position  seemed 
to  be  that,  he  shrank  from  subscribing 
in  full  to  any  creeds  that  were  known 
to  him;  he  would  not  make  a  pretense 
of  doing  that,  and  could  not  force 
himself  to  it  as  a  duty.  His  character 
as  a  total  abstainer  being  well  known, 
he  was  often  called  on  to  make  tem- 
perance addresses,  yet  he  did  not  join 
any  temperance  society.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  he  never  belonged  to  a  fra- 
ternal order,  nor  a  secret  society  of 
any  kind. 


Harris,  toeiiie  Mccoy 


..Became  a  prisoner  to  sees:  husband 


How  a  Local  Woman  Became 

a  Voluntary  War  Prisoner 

*     in   the  Days   of  Lincoln 


Nellie  McCoy  Harris  Made 
Trip  to  Virginia  to  Be 
Exchanged  a*  Hostage 
of  War  With  5-Months- 
Old  Baby  to  Be  Near 
Husband. 


<<XTO,  I  was  never  personally  ac- 
quainted  with  Mr.  LJncoln, 
but  I  learned  to  know  his  shirts  hang- 
ing on  the  White  House  clothes  line 
very  well."  That  was  the  new  light 
shed   on   President  Lincoln's  life  by 

Nellie  McCoy  Harris,  and  might  well 
be  dubbed,  "A  Shirt  Tale  of  President 
Lincoln.'' 

"I  always  wanted  to  see  him — • 
that's  why  I  went  through  the  White 
House  yard  almost  every  day  on  my 
'way  to  the  war  department.  I  waited 
there  almost  an  hour  one  day  to  see 
him  get  in  his  carriage,  which  was 
standing  in  front,  and  after  all  that 
saw  just  a  plain  Yankee  citizen  climb 
in  and  drive  off." 

But  to  begin  the  story  here  would 
lie  like  going  into  the  movies  just  as 
the  heroine  says,  "What!  You  at 
last?" — leaving  you  to  wonder  why 
not  he,  and  why  at  last.  How  Mrs. 
Harris  happened  to  be  in  Washing- 
ton, and  Why.  she  chanced  to  get  that 
backyard  angle  on  Lincoln  carries 
you  back  to  one  November  day  in 
1SG1.  There,  from  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Johnston  Lykins,  you  see  her  and  her 
.j-month-old  baby  leaving  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war  for  City  Park,  Va.,  where 
her  husband,  whom-she  had  not  seen 
for  more  than  a  year,  was  stationed 
as  surgeon. 

She  was  escorted  by  a  crowd  of 
solemn-faced  gentlemen.  "Some  of 
them  were  Union  officers  and  some 
were  hot  blooded  Southern  sympa- 
thizers, but  at  a  time  like  that  they 
were  just— friends.  Of  course  I  was 
a  fire-eating  rebel  myself  and  proud 
of  it." 

"I  remember  the  farewell  dinner 
I  had  at  Colonel  Theodore  Case's — 
he  was,  state  commissary  then  and 
had  a  great  deal  of  fun  offering  me 
"some  more  of  Uncle  Sam's  ham'  or 
'a  little  of  Uncle  Sam's  honey,'  to- 
watch  my  spunk.  But  I'm  afraid  all 
he  saw  was-myt  appetite." 

"After  dinner  he  departed  with 
his  baby  and  mine  so  Cousin  Julia 
and  I  could  have  a  last  good  chat. 
But  it  wasn't  very  long  before  he 
came  trailing  back  with  two  crying 
children  complaining  that,  'I  know 
only  two  tunes  to  sing  them.  Yankee 
Doodle  and  Dixie,  and  when  I  sing 
one  four  baby  hyvls.  and  if  I  start 
the  other  mine  begins !'  " 

Kindness  of  Unionists. 

ft    was    perhaps    the    kindi 
these  Union   friends  that  gav 
Harris  the  courage  to  try  such  ' 
alone  and  against  the  wishes  '' 
family,  for  her  father  was  th( 
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Nellie  McCoy  Harris,  who  made  a  trip  to  Virginia  with  her  5-months- 
old  baBy  as  a  prisoner  of  war  during  the  Civil  war  to  be  near  her  husband, 
stationed  there. 


one  who  did  not  oppose  it.  How- 
ever, she  could  not  have  expected 
such  kindness  all  the  way,  for  before 
she  left  she  xvWt  to  Flagler's  hard- 
ware store  to  get  a  pistol.  Mr.  Flag- 
ler persuaded  her  to  buy  a  dagger 
instead,  saying  she  could  work  faster 
with  it  and  could  carry  it  in  a 
handier  place. 

And  so,  with  het  baby,  symbol  of 
calm  ^domesticity,  in  one  hand  and 
her  warlike  trappings,  her  dagger,  in 
the  other.  Mrs.  Harris  started  across 
the  Missouri  river  on  a  skiff  sur- 
rounded by  ice  floes.  And  thus  be- 
gan the  two  months'  journey  that 
rivals  the  "Perils  of  Pauline"  in 
thrillers. 

"We  had  to  go  by  carriages  to  the 
little  town  of  Weston,  where  we  took 
the  branch  line  of  the  Hannibal  &  St. 
Joseph  railway  at  1  o'clock  in  the 
morning." 

It  was  about  2  o'clock  when  they 
arrived  in  St.  Joseph.  The  station 
then  was  two  miles  out  in  the  conn- 
try  where  one  of  the  railroad  offi- 
cials had  property  and  was  endeav- 
oring to  divert  the  town.  Seth  Ward 
who  was  in  St.  Joe  buying  mules  and 
provisions  for  the  Union  p.rmy  was  to 
have  met  the  travelers,  but  through 
some  mistake  he  "was  not  there,  and 
the  first  of  the  perils  i  egan.. 


In  the  words  of  Mrs!  Harris,  "(ft 
course  I  was  scared  to  death — alono 
there  in  the  middle  of  Ihe  night — 
and  cold  as  ice.  I  didn't  have  nearly 
enough  clothes  on — girls  in  my  day 
were  every  bit  as  foolish  as  they  are 
now.  Why  I  wouldn't  have  been 
caught  dead  in  long  underwear' 
Well,  fortunately  there  was  an  old 
I  bus  there  at  the  station,  and  I  woke 
I  up  the  driver,  climbed  in  and  away 
we  started  over  the  frozen  ruts.  The 
door  in  the-^back  was  jammed  so  that 
it  hung  half  way  open.  There  I  sat. 
remembering  tales  of  bushwhackers, 
guerillas,  and  all  the  horrors  I  ever 
knew,  and  never  taking  my  eyes  off 
that  door — it's  a  wonder  I  didn't  get 
cross-eyed  !'*■ 

Trip  to  St.  Louis. 

Three  days  of  restless  waiting  at 
the  Pacific  house  before  she  could 
get  a  train  for  St.  Louis — and  then 
such  a  train.  It  wheezed  along  as 
far  as  Chillicothe  and  then  broke 
down  completely — of  course  at  the 
witching  hour  of  midnight — and  the 
passengers  walked  the  ties  to  the  re- 
lief train  at  the  next  town. 

St.  Louis  at  last,  and  in  a  room  in 
the  Planters  hotel  Mrs.  Harris  had 
time  to  catch  her  breath  for  another 
lap  in  the  journey.     Her  father  had 


urged  her  to  wait  nere  tin  sne  iounu 
some  one  sne  knew  going  her  way, 
for  times  were  growing  more  and 
more  dangerous. 

"I  was  anxious  to  be  off,  though, 
and  might  have  risked  it  had  not 
John  Slaughter  and  his  son.  who  used 
to  live  in  Independence,  come  down 
the  first  morning  I  was  there  to  look 
over -the  register,  and  found  me.  Mr. 
Slaughter  insisted  that  I  stay  at  his 
home  while  I  waited,  saying  he  would 
go  every  day  to  examine  the  regis- 
ter for  a  familiar  name." 

It  wasn't  very  many  days — though 
it  probably  seemed  like  months  to  the 
homesick  girl — before  Capt.  John  W. 
Reed,  father  of  William  Magraw  Reed 
offered  to  act  as  protector.  He  was 
a  Confederate  prisoner  and  had  been 
kj    eslitaw     confinement    in    Gratoit 

street  prison  before  he  was  paroled 
to  see  his  sweetheart  in  Maryland. 

The  distance  from  St.  Louis  to  Bal- 
timore was  a  matter  of  weeks  instead 
of  days.  With  railroad  schedules  com-  j 
pletely  disrupted,  tracks  torn  up  and 
equipment  wrecked,  part  of  the  time 
spent  in  stations,  part  in  hacks,  walk- 
ing ties,  stopping  over  in  towns  for 
days  instead  of  hours.  And  all  the 
time  Mrs.  Harris  growing  more  and 
more  impatient  and  always— "half  a 
league,  half  a  league,  half  a  league 
onward." 

November  28,  and  she  had  at  last 
arrived  at  Baltimore  and  her  real  test 
of  endurance.  From  then  until  Janu- 
ary 8  Mrs.  Harris'  life  was  just  a  suc- 
cession of  visits  to  officials  in  Wash- 
ington, pleas  to  officials  in  Baltimore, 
and  the  whole  thing  over  again 
As  Prisoner  of  War. 

"Everyone  was  nice  to  me  and 
sympathetic,  but  no  one  seemed  able 
to  do  anything.  Major  Turner,  judge 
advocate  general  at  Washington, 
promised  me  he  wouldn't  forget  me 
if  a  chance  came  to  be  exchanged  as 
a  prisoner.  My  idea  was  to  §£+  £« 
far  as  Fortress  Monroe,  or,  aja  pris- 
oner of  war  to  City  Point,  th«  tk;-' 
of  exchange  of  prisoners  arid  the  hub 
of  the  universe — for  there  was  my 
husband." 

"Well,  Major  Turner  must  have 
had  a  wonderful  memory, ! because  I 
waited  and  waited  until  I  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer.  Then  in  des- 
peration I  went  to  Major  Constable 
in  Baltimore.  He  tried  to  discour- 
age nie  and  get  me  to  turn  back  when 
I  told  him  I  wanted  him  to  help  me 
to  get. to  Fortress  Monroe." 

"What  would  you  do  when  you 
got  there?  They  land  the  men  at 
night  right  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
fields,  and  there's  no  transportation 
or  lodging  provided  for  anybody  but 
soldiers.  Besides,  there's  smallpox 
there,  and  I  advise  you  to  have  your 
baby  vaccinated  right  away.  You 
look  like  a  child,  and  if  you  were  a 
daughter  of  mine  you  wouldn't  go  a 
step." 

But  it  took  more  than  that  fatherly 
advice  to  stop  Mrs.  Harris  now.    She 
had  even  consulted  with  an  agent  of 
the  underground  railway,  and  would  [ 
have   accepted   his   offer    to   get  her  j 
through  the  lines  had  it  not  been  for  > 
the  danger  to  her  baby 

"I   pulled   every  wire  I   knew  and 
some  I  didn't  and  all  the  time  kept 
up  a   steady  march    to   the  war  de- 
partment.    Mother   had   given  me   a  , 
letter   to   Mrs.    Lincoln — she  used   to 
know   her     very   well — but     I  never ! 
found  occasion  to  use  it.   I  remember 
hearing   mother   tell   about,    the   time  j 
she  and  Martha-  Price  and  Mary  Todd  j 
went    to    Danville,     Ky.,     to    a    com- 
mencement   at   Transylvania    univer- 
sity.   Mary  Todd's   Irunk   never    did! 


— From  an  Old  Engraving. 

DR.  THEODORE  S.  CASE. 

come,  and  mother  had  to  lend  her 
things.  It  meant  a  lot  of  making  over, 
taking  up  tucks  and  letting  out  lin- 
ings, because  Mary  Todd  was,  shorter 
and  plumper  than  mother." 

"I  must  have  gotten  mighty  desper- 
ate because  I  even  appealed  to  Gen- 
eral Wood  who  had  his  headquarters 
in  the  Utah  hotel  in  Baltimore.  But 
when  my  name  was  bawled  out  and 
saw  General  Wood  and  his  entire 
staff  lined  up  there  I  was  riioie 
frightened  than  I  had  been  on  any. 
of  my  journey.  I  needn't  have  been 
though  because  he  was  the  kindest 
old  gentleman  I  had  met.  But  I  had* 
come  just  a  little  too  late  for  Gen- 
eral Wood  had- already  received  or- 
ders to  move  to  a  post  in  Massachu- 
setts because  of  his  favors  to  South- 
erners." 

Summoned  to  Washington. 

__^'When  I  heard  that  General  Schenk  | 
was  to  take  his  place  I  immediately 
laid  plans  for  besieging  him  for  h^ 
had  gone  to  school  with  father  But 
the  very  morning  that  "he  came  to 
take  charge  my  name  appeared  in  the 
personals,  telling  me  I  was  wanted  in 
Washington." 

"I  guess  no  one  ever  went  so  glau-i 
ly  to  captivity  as  I  did,  for  at  Wash-! 
ington  I  became  a  prisoner  of  war, 
and  with  seven  other  women  started 
down  the  Potomac  to  be  exchanged  at 
City  Point  for  eight  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity. Before  we  were  •  sent,  however, 
we  were  thoroughly  searched  and  one 
woman,  found  with  a  map  of  Wash- 
ington's fortifications  in  the  sole  of 
her  shoe,  was  turned  back." 

If  you're  ever  taken  one  of  those 
excursion  boats  down  the  Potcmae 
and  eaten  one  of  their  table  d'hote 
dinners  of  pallid,  flabby  dishes  you 
may  begin  to  have  an  inkling  of  what 
this  ghrl  went  through  on^that  trip. 
In  the'  hull  of  the  boat,  her  bed  was 
one  of  those  shelves  that  line  the 
walls,  her  bedding  a  gray  bjanket  and 
a  pillow.  But  it's  when  she  begins 
talking  of  the  food  that  Mrs.  Harris 
cannot  control  that  curling  of  the 
fcp. 

"They  gave  us  the  best  they  had, 
but  I  simpy  couldn't  eat  that  off- 
color  ham  and  a  treated  bread.  The 
coffee  and  tea  was  brought  around 
in  deck  buckets,  with  a  great  string 
of  tin  cups  to  choose  from.  The  bunk 
I  could  stand,  and  I  was  used  to 
the  water,  so  didn't  get  a  bit  seasick, 
but,  oh,  how  hungry  I  was.  I  had 
mv  first  introduction  to  bologna  sau- 


sage on  this  trip  and  I've  liked  it 
ever  since.  I  was  standing  on  deck 
watching  a  Confederate  prisoner 
munching  a  piece,  and  I  guess  I  swal- 
lowed every  time  he  did,  because  he 
very  kindly  offered  me  some,  and  I 
lost  no  time  in  accepting."  . 
News  of  Her  Husband. 

"I  had  one  other  banquet  on  that 
trip  and  no  amount  of  relishes  or 
French  dishes  eaten  since  have  dulled 
my  memory  of  it.  At  Old  Point  Com- 
fort we  stopped  to  take  on  a  woman 
with  several  children  and  a  big  lunch 
basket.  When  they  opened  that  bas- 
ket and  began  to  spread  out  that 
baked  goose  and  home-made  bread  I 
guess  my  emotion  was  Written  all 
over  my  face,  because  one  of  the  chil- 
clren  was  sent  over  with  the  loveliest 
crisp-brown  goose  leg  and  some  slices 
of  bread  and  butter  on  a  napkin  — 
and  I  believe  I  left  them  the  nap- 
kin !" 

If  it  were  a  movie  you'd  say,  "Over- 
done ;  it  couldn't  happen  that  way — 
they're  just  trying  to  drag  the  thing 
out."  But  it  did,  and  all  that  Mrs. 
Harris  found  when  she  arrived  at 
City  Point  was  a  letter  of  farewell! 
If  our. heroine  had  been  gifted  with 
only  an  ordinary  amount  of  en- 
durance the  story  would  have  ended 
right  there,  with  the  bride  collapsed 
over  the  letter  and  the  baby  crying 
for  the  father  it  had  never  seen. 

But  Mrs.  Harris  forced  it  to  a 
happy  ending.  In  the  letter  Captain 
Harris  left  the  exact  route  that  he 
intended  following  in  his  search  for 
his*  wife — for  that  was  why  he  had 
left  City  Point.  At  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Harris'  arrival  he  was  ten  miles  be- 
yond Lynchburg,  Va.  A  telegram  was 
sent  immediately,  saying  that  his  wife 
would  follow,  but  the  wires  were  cut 
beyond  Lynchburg  and  a  negro  had 
to  gallop  out  to  the  farm  to  catch  her 
husband  before  he  left. 

Ho  immediately  started  back  to 
meet  her  half  way  and  here  again  the 
proper  element  of  suspense  was  intro- 
duced. For  when  he  met  the  train 
carrying  his  pursuing  wife  and  began 
his  search  through  the  cars  he  was 
met  with  the  order,  "No  soldiers  un- 
accompanied by-  women  or  children 
admitted  to  the  women's  cars.'' 
Promotion  to  Papa. 

When  he  pleaded  with  the  conduc- 
tor he  was  told  there  were  only  two 
women  on  the  whole  train. 

"One  has  five  children."       g 

"Not  mine,"  promptly  from  Captain 
Harris. 

"The  other  has  one.     That  yours?" 

And  the  distracted  husband  had  to 
answer :  "Can't  tell  till  I  see  her." 
For  he  had  yet  to  learn  of  his  pro- 
motion from  the  ranks  and  added 
title  of  "Papa." 

He  saw  her,  and  it  was  his  wife 
and  baby,  and  so  the  fade-out  shows 
the  soldier  and  his  family  united  at 
last  under  the  folds  of  the  Confed- 
erate flag. 

How  it  would  soften  Lincoln's  mem- 
ories of  bitter  hatreds  and  family 
feuds  if  he  could  hear  this  rebel 
speak  of  those  days  now: 

"Though  we  believed  strongly  and 
hated  violently,  we  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity to  help  each  other  when  we 
needed  help.  And  as  for  Lincoln,  I 
may  never  have  seen  anything  but  his 
shirts,  but  I  know  what  his  kindness 
and  love  was — much  greater  than  any 
characterization  of  him  on  the  stage 
can  ever  show." 
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afh  of  Man,  92,  Discloses 
Life  of  Rare  Adventure 

Autobiography  Left  by  Gen.  Grant's  Aide  Who 
Died  in  Obscurity  Here,  Found  Strange  Narrativ 

A  life  of  adventure,  packed  with  dramatic  events  which  have 
played  a  vital  part  in  the  world's  history,  ended  in  obscurity  here 
for  "Wyoming"  Dan  Harrison. 


At  the  age  of  92,  Harrison  had 
been  an  active  man  until  his 
death.  Last  Friday  he  lay  down 
to  rest  at  a  romming  house  at  456 
S.  Bixel  Ave.  He  died  in  his 
sleep.  His  body  was  taken  to  the 
Coroner's  office  and  is  to  be  laid 
in  a  potter's  grave  this  week. 

No  one  knew  much  about  Har- 
rison, but  search  of  his  belong- 
ings yesterday  revealed  an  urn 
finished  autobiography  which 
gave  a  narrative  of  his  life,  sd 
detailed  as  to  be  authoritative j 
yet  so  fantastic  as  to  sound 
strange  among  the  strangest  of 
fiction. 

GRANT'S  MESSENGER 

Early  pages  of  the  153-page 
account  tell  of  his  first  memories 
of  his  home  near  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
where  he  was  born  Jan.  2,  1849. 

The  book  runs  on,  telling  of  his 
runaway  from  home,  joining  the 
Union  Army  for  the  Civil  War, 
his  assignment  as  personal  mes- 
senger to  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.  He 
tells  of  carrying  messages  to 
President  Lincoln,  of  delivering 
them  in  person. 

After  that  war,  Harrison  wasj 
selling   newspapers    outside   the! he  became  a   fugitive  and  was 


The  names  of  Poker  Alice,  Ca- 
lamity Jane,  Wild  Bill  Hickok, 
Jim  Butterfield  and  others  of 
that  day  are  woven  into  the  tale. 
His  descriptions  of  clothing  and 
guns  give  accuracy  to  his  ac- 
count. 

Of  Richfield,  Utah,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1867,  he  writes  that  "they 
thought  it  was  Sunday  morning 
if  they  didn't  find  a  body  in  the 
street." 

SHOOTS  IT  OUT  WITH  BOSS 

The  man's  life  met  with  true 
western  adventure  in  the  chasing 
of  cattle  rustlers,  trading  along 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail  and  riding 
through  the  mining  tpwns  of  his- 
toric record.  The  tale  tells  of  his 
part  in  the  famous  Wichita  Falls 
jail  break  for  "Injun  Joe"  in  1870 
and  the  posting  of  his  picture 
over  a  $2000  reward  notice. 

When  he  found  he  had  been 

tricked    into    cattle    rustling    he 

shot  it  out  with  his  bosses.     He 

j  made   friends  with   Indians   and 

I  tells   details   of   peace   pipe   and 

blood-brother   ceremonies. 

When  framed  in  the  killing  of 
ia  man  and  woman  in  Joplin,  Mo., 


Ford  Theater  the  night  of  Lin 
coin's  assassination.  Because  he 
was  still  in  uniform,  he  was  as- 
signed to  watch  the  door  of  the 
room  where  Lincoln  lay  dying. 

LINCOLN'S  LAST  HOURS 

He  describes  the  last  hours  of 
the  President,  the  work  of  phy- 
sicians and  the  death  of  Lincoln 
at  2  a.m.  He  knew  John  Wilkes 
Booth  by  sight  and  had  seen  him 
ride  into  the  night  with  another 
man  after  the  shooting. 

Soon  after  the  Lincoln  assas- 
sination he  stowed  away  on  a 
ship  and  sailed  around  South 
America  to  San  Francisco,  arriv- 
ing there  in  1867. 

His  story  gives  vivid  details  of 
the  San  Francisco  of  '67,  the  peo- 
ple, the  buildings  and  the  atmos- 
phere. Nearly  broke,  he  finally 
signed  on  as  a  guard  for  a  wagon 
train  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

ADVENTURES  IN  WEST 

Here  his  adventures  grow 
deeply  into  the  historic  back- 
ground of  the  old  West,  telling 
of  Indian  fights,  buffalo  hunting, 
wandering  to  Montana,  meeting 
notorious  characters  in  all  sec- 
tions. 


forced  several  times  to  shoot  his 
way  free. 

Working  with  Jessie,  Cole  and 
Frank  Younger  and  several  oth- 
ers, his  life  story  confesses,  he 
took  part  in  the  $30,000  robbery 
of  a  Missouri  Pacific  train  in 
the  '70's.  He  personally  knew 
the  James  brothers  and  in  his 
story  he  defends  many  of  their 
actions. 

He  paints  them  as  American 
versions  of  Robin  Hood,  telling 
of  their  good  deeds  to  poor  farm- 
ers. He  defends  their  action  as 
more  honest  than  those  of  the 
"yellow  bandits"  who  robbed 
widows  and  orphans  and  poor 
persons  through  legal  means, 
charging  40  per  cent  interest  and 
driving  people  from  their 
ranches. 

He  became  legally  dead  when 
lynched  at  night  by  Texas  vigi- 


lantes. One  of  the  men,  he  ex- 
plains, looped  the  rope  through 
his  arm  and  later  sent  a  rancher 
to  take  him  down.  After  24 
hours  of  unconsciousness  he  re- 
covered in  a  remote  cabin  and 
was  helped  to  escape. 

His  wanderings  covered  all  the 
West— Texas  to  Montana,  Cali- 
fornia to  Missouri. 

In  1882  he  went  to  New  York, 
studied  architecture  and  finally 
became  a  construction  foreman. 
In  his  first  month  in  New  York, 
his  shooting  ability  attracted  at- 
tention of  many  famous  persons. 
His  exhibitions  bring  to  his  story 
such  names  as  John  Jacob  Astor, 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Louis  V. 
Bell,  "Bet  a  Million"  Gates,  Jim 
Hill,  Jay  Gould  and  others. 

LIFE  IN  ORIENT 

Upon  completion  of  his  educa- 
tion, his  construction  work  took 
him  to  jobs  in  Egypt,  India  and 
Japan.  His  experiences  go 
through  the  Boer,  Spanish-Amer- 
ican, Russo-Jaj>anese  and  finally 
the  World  War. 

From  1904  to  1912  he  wandered 
about  the  Orient  with  a  man 
named  Miller.  They  left  the  Ori- 
ent in  1912,  taking  the  Trans- 
Siberian  express  from  Vladivos- 
tak,  spending  some  time  in  Mos- 
cow, traveling  the  "Volga  River 
and"  finally  settling  briefly  in  St. 
Petersburg,  now  Leningrad. 

IN  CONCENTRATION  CAMP 

He  describes  life  on  the  Nev- 
sky  Prospekt  and  excursions  to 


Harrison,    Dan. 
Assassination 


CAREER  ENDS  — "Wyo- 
ming" Dan  Harrison  at  time 
he  was  an  unidentified  am- 
nesia victim  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1  1  years  ago.  He  was 
then  81. 


^CTOmes 


tell  of  his  suffering  amnesia 
;here  and  of  the  lengthy  effort 
)f  physicians  to  discover  his 
identity.  At  that  time  he  could 
:ecall  many  of  the  events  listed 
in  his  life  history  while  under 
hypnosis  but  could  remember 
nothing  of  his'  past  while  free 
from  the  spell. 

WORLD  WAR  BATTLE 

His  "Mr."  X"  case  was  widely 
publicized. 

Little  was  known  of  his  life 
since  then.  He  went  to  the 
rooming  house  in  Los  Angeles  a 
year  ago.  He  helped  those  about 
him  with  their  work  and  general- 
ly enjoyed  life. 

His  story  does  give  a  hint  to 
his  life  after  the  war.  The  final 
paragraph  describes  a  World 
War  battle. 

"I  remember  going  up,  but  I 
don't  remember  coming  down," 
he  wrote  of  the  earth  heaving 
underneath  him  in  the  battle. 
"This  was  in  April  or  May,  1918. 
The  next  thing  I  remember  was 
in  a  hotel  in  Portland,  Or.,  March 
4,  1930  .  .  .  Twelve  years  a  dead 
blank," 

near-by  Russian  resorts.  Finally 
they  landed  in  a  Russian  con- 
centration camp  for  foreigners 
and  were  eventualry  sent  from 
Russia  to  Alsace-Lorraine. 

From  there  they  made  their 
way  to  England  and  enlisted  at 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Several  de- 
tails of  his  injuries  are  told. 

The  account  ends  with  the  war. 
Several  clippings  from  San  Fran- 
cisco newspapers  of  11  years  ago 
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MB  LINCOLN'S  SPEECH 


Another  Atchison  man,  John  C.  i 
Harrison,  heard  Abraham  T7ncotrr*3" 
Atchison  speech  December  2,  1859.  Mr- 
Harrison,  now  in  his  85th  year,  is  at 
present  visiting  his  daughter,  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Payne,  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

He  writes  The  Globe  as  follows:        j 

"I  am  proud  to  add  my  testimony  j 
to  Mrs-  Amanda  Blair's  account  of  Lin-  | 
coin's  address  in  Atchison.  I  can  acid 
very  little  to  her  report,  on  account  of 
being  only  a  hoy  at  the  time,  but  al-  ! 
ways  will  be  proud  of  'being  as  much  | 
interested  as  I  was.  It  was  a  big  j 
meeting." 

Mr.  Harrison  recalls  Mr.  Lincoln  | 
asked  if  Kansas  must  ibe  a  slave  state  j 
because  white  men  did  not.  know  how  j 
to  break  t'^e  prairie  sod.  He  also  re-  ' 
calls  he  mentioned  the  name  of  Col-  | 
Abell  or  Dr.  String-fellow  in  his 
speech. 
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